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Advisers  Set  Forth  Situation 
School  Publications  Face 


Editor’s  Note:  At  the  faculty  ad¬ 
visers’  meeting  during  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Convention  a  committee  was 
authorized  to  prepare  a  letter  to  Dr. 
John  W.  Studebaker,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  explain¬ 
ing  the  difficult  situation  faced  by 
school  publications  because  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  placed  upon  paper  and  other 
essential  supplies  used  by  them.  This 
letter  follows. 

1  -f  i 

This  is  an  earnest  and  definite  pe¬ 
tition  representing  hundreds  of 
school  publications,  and  is  being 
offered  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Columbia  (National)  Scholastic  Press 
Association  with  the  following  objec¬ 
tives  in  view: 

1.  To  check  the  disastrous  trend 
which  is  causing  an  alarming  number 
of  school  publications  to  discontinue. 
Most  of  them  will  never  resume.  A 
major  factor  contributing  to  this 
stampede  has  been  either  actual  or 
threatened  paper  shortage. 

2.  To  encourage  the  continuation 
of  the  publications  which  have  man¬ 
aged  to  hold  on  thus  far  because  cer¬ 
tain  adjustments  could  be  made,  al¬ 
though  many  of  these  periodicals  have 
been  reduced  drastically  in  size  and 
content. 

3.  To  obtain  from  the  proper  gov¬ 
ernmental  authorities  such  assurances 
and  priority  rulings  as  will  most  ef¬ 
fectively  correct  the  serious  situation 
which  in  many  ways  is  becoming  a 
definite  handicap  in  the  war  effort,  so 
far  as  educational  media  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Since  the  same  conditions  exist  in 
all  states  in  this  country,  we  are, 
through  this  petition,  binging  to  your 
attention  a  problem  whose  scope  is 
greater  than  can  actually  be  measured. 

It  is  almost  normal  for  each  of  the 
many  larger  American  schools  to  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  selling  at  least  a  half¬ 
million  dollars  worth  of  war  bonds 
and  stamps  per  year.  These  results 
are  made  possible  through  the  school 
publication  as  a  publicity  medium. 

Students  on  publication  staffs, 
teachers  and  school  administrators, 
when  they  study  the  paper  shortage 
problem,  and  while  they  assist  in  paper 
salvage  drives,  cannot  understand  why 
many  commercial  publications  of 
doubtful  value  to  readers  and  commu¬ 


nities  are  permitted  to  flourish  appar¬ 
ently  unhampered  by  paper  shortage. 
They  not  only  serve  no  worthwhile 
purpose,  but  some  of  them  are  actually 
harmful  to  both  morals  and  morale, 
in  the  opinion  of  educators  generally. 
Certainly  they  contribute  nothing  to 
our  program  for  winning  the  war. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  the  constant  aim  of  student 
publications  in  the  American  public 
schools  has  been  that  of  contributing 
valuable  constructive  wartime  help. 
Government  agencies  make  special  ef¬ 
forts  through  innumerable  bulletins, 
letters,  and  press  releases,  to  insure 
complete  cooperation  of  the  schools 
in  every  home-front  campaign.  Stu¬ 
dent  publications  vigorously  support 
all  government  agencies,  drives,  and 
programs. 

The  school  press  is  a  definite  aid 
in  maintaining  the  morale  of  service 
men,  both  at  home  and  abroad  and 
will  play  a  significant  part  in  post-war 
planning.  Letters  on  file  in  every 
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school  substantiate  this  statement.  | 

Examples  of  vital  projects  in  which 
student  publications  participate  are  the 
following:  (1)  Fostering  campaigns 

for  bond  and  stamp  sales;  (2)  Orga¬ 
nizing  various  scrap  drives;  (3)  Pre¬ 
senting  information  concerning  the 
various  examinations  offered  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  etc.;  (4)  Sending  former 
students  now  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  copies  of  publications  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with  activities  in  the 
schools;  (5)  Presenting  civic  problems 
to  the  student  body  through  editorials  b 

and  interviews,  preparing  them  to  i 

take  an  important  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  tomorrow;  (6)  Combating  » 

juvenile  delinquency  with  the  aid  of 
articles  containing  current  news  af¬ 
fecting  the  school;  (7)  Publishing  in¬ 
terviews  with  outstanding,  civic-mind¬ 
ed,  personalities,  many  of  whom,  hav¬ 
ing  traveled  widely,  relate  conditions 
existing  under  dictatorships;  (8)  In¬ 
creasing  the  enthusiasm  of  students  in 
worthwhile  peacetime  projects  by  pre¬ 
senting  in  an  interesting  manner  the 
results  or  other  information  about 
contests  (essay  writing,  science  pro¬ 
grams,  etc.);  (9)  Arousing  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  students  in  physical-fitness 
activities  through  numerous  reports 
and  announcements;  (10)  Training 
the  students  who  are  directly  related 
to  the  school  publication  in  writing, 
editing,  and  business  procedures,  etc.; 

(11)  Offering  all  students  an  outlet 
for  creative  literary  and  art  work  of 
all  kinds. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  con¬ 
structive  wartime  purposes,  it  is  of  im¬ 
mediate  importance,  we  believe,  that 
the  school  press  of  America  be  granted 
relief  from  shortages  or  threats  of 
shortages  in  various  materials  needed 
for  the  work  that  must  continue  on 
the  home  front. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  respect¬ 
fully  request  that  you  honor  us  by 
using  your  good  offices,  in  any  man¬ 
ner  you  may  choose,  to  intercede  for 
the  thousands  of  school  publications 
whose  only  desire  is  to  be  permitted 
to  perform  the  numerous  war-effort 
services  required  by  various  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

Your  considerate  attention  to  this 
plea  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  Greenawalt 

Member,  P.S.P.A.  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  and  C.S.P.A.  Advisory  Board; 
C.S.P.A.  Chairman  for  Standards 
and  Policies. 

Earl  C.  Whitbeck 

President,  C.S.P.A.  Advisers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

J.  W.  Beattie 

Past  President,  C.S.P.A.  Advisers 
Association  and  Pennsylvania 
School  Press  Association. 
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Value  and  Method  of  Conducting  Regional 

Conferences 

%  DR.  REGIS  LOUISE  BOYLE 

Adviser,  The  Easterner 

Eastern  High  School,  Washington,  D.C. 


Regional  conferences,  well- 
conducted,  are  always  a  stimulus 
towards  further  endeavor  and 
progress  in  one’s  own  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tivity. 

For  numerous  reasons  they  are  val¬ 
uable.  From  an  exchange  of  ideas 
and  problems,  new  procedures  for  the 
individual  school  paper  can  be  devel¬ 
oped.  After  various  discussions  on 
related  topics  have  been  held,  current 
aims  can  be  evolved  with  more  unity, 
difficulties  overcome,  improvements 
instituted  and  opportunities  opened. 
Above  all,  the  regional  meeting  re¬ 
kindles  enthusiasm  in  the  student 
staffs  and  arouses  in  them  the  desire 
to  achieve  greater  heights  in  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  held. 

Although  much  curtailment  is  nec¬ 
essary  at  present  in  affairs  of  this  type, 
the  former  two-day  conference,  com¬ 
plete  from  breakfast  to  banquet,  can 
easily  be  supplanted,  with  about  the 
same  results,  by  the  one-day  meeting. 
Despite  the  meat  problem  presented 
by  Friday — or  in  this  era  of  rationing 
because  of  it! — that  last  school  day  of 
the  week  is  the  most  favorable  one  on 
which  to  schedule  the  meeting.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  much  more  amenable  to  ex¬ 
cusing  their  charges  at  the  end  rather 
than  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  And 
a  conference  using  school  time  is  the 
most  successful! 

Early,  adequate  and  efficient 
planning  guarantees  the  success 
of  any  gathering.  For  the  one-day 
meeting,  six  weeks  in  advance  is  suffi¬ 
cient  time  allowance. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  organization  as  the 
journalism  teachers  have  formed  a 
distinct  group  with  regular  monthly 
meetings — this  the  outgrowth  of  the 
first  District  press  conference  spons¬ 
ored  three  years  ago  by  George 


Washington  University. 

Starting  from  a  preliminary  letter 
to  a  small  number  of  press  advisers 
who  will  form  the  steering  committee, 
the  set-up  of  the  program  can  be  de¬ 
termined  at  one  meeting.  At  this  time 
the  type  of  conference,  date,  location, 
theme  (if  any)  can  be  decided.  A  gen¬ 
eral  chairman,  even  if  chiefly  honor¬ 
ary,  should  be  appointed  from  the 
school  serving  as  host.  Arranging  of 
rooms  suitable  for  the  meetings  and 
securing  the  key  speakers  can  consti¬ 
tute  her  share.  An  assistant  chairman 
should  be  named  to  carry  out  the 
smaller  details  of  the  program. 

WHAT  school  should  be  chosen? 

Or  should  the  conference  be 
held  at  a  hotel?  As  for  the  latter 
question,  the  locality  would  have  to 
determine  the  answer.  A  school  is 
wholly  satisfactory;  however,  one  on 
the  college  level  has  more  appeal  as 
the  students  feel  more  importance  and 
prestige  attached  to  an  institution 
above  the  secondary  level.  Colleges, 
in  turn,  with  an  eye  to  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  are  glad  to  play  host  to  the 
caliber  newspaper  staffs  usually  rep¬ 
resent.  If  there  is  a  journalism  de¬ 
partment,  the  meeting  might  be 
planned  as  part  of  its  activity.  Other¬ 
wise  the  English  department  can  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility. 

Previously,  in  1941  and  1942,  the 
annual  meeting  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  was  conducted  at  George 
Washington  University,  unsought  on 
the  part  of  the  high  schools,  as  part 
of  the  University  publicity  program. 
This  year  the  local  public  Wilson 
Teachers  College,  after  a  suggestion 
to  the  president,  acted  as  sponsor. 

At  the  preliminary  meeting  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  completely  outlined.  Several 
well-known  speakers  or  specialists — 
only  if  the  latter  are  good  talkers — 


should  be  nominated  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  invited.  A  mar¬ 
gin  of  extras  is  necessary  in  case  the 
first  approached  are  unable  to  come. 
One  or  two  prominent  persons  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  general  session,  prefer¬ 
ably  the  opening  one.  Each  should 
be  given  a  limit  of  twenty  minutes 
plus  a  ten-minute  question  period. 
Alive  journalists  usually  wish  addi¬ 
tional  information.  With  the  pledge 
of  allegiance,  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner”,  a  welcome,  the  two  speakers, 
and  a  finale  such  as  "God  Bless  Amer¬ 
ica” — to  give  the  students  a  feeling 
of  oneness — the  day  is  well-launched. 

SECTIONAL  meetings,  sometinries 
appearing  as  round  tables  or  dis¬ 
cussion  groups,  seem  to  be  the  most 
successful  type  of  procedure.  In 
scheduling  these,  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  a  conflict  of  interests  at  the 
same  hour.  Coverage  of  the  different 
phases  of  school  newspaper  work 
varies  according  to  the  number  of 
periods  allotted  to  sections  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Two  or  three  periods  are  ade¬ 
quate  for  including  such  divisions  as 
editorials,  makeup,  news,  art,  features, 
sports,  advertising,  business  manager 
problems  and  editor  problems. 

Dividing  work  on  these  sections  is  a 
simple  task.  Each  committee  member 
can  be  responsible  for  securing  a  lead¬ 
er  for  one  of  the  topics.  The  dead¬ 
line  for  submitting  the  name  should 
be  set  two  weeks  before  the  conference. 
To  assure  smooth  functioning,  a  stu¬ 
dent  chairman  from  the  press  adviser’s 
staff  introduces  the  discussion  leader 
chosen  by  his  adviser. 

Whom  to  choose  as  section  leaders 
presents  a  problem.  A  perfect  choice 
is  rare.  A  high  school  staff  member? 
He  is  generally  too  immature  and  un¬ 
able  to  cope  with  situations  as  they 
arise.  Too,  other  staffs  feel  they  know 
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as  much  as  the  leader  on  their  level. 
A  college  student?  He  generally  proves 
excellent  if  the  college  paper  is  good. 
Frequently,  however,  the  high  school 
staff  is  better  trained  than  the  one  in 
college.  The  professional  newspaper¬ 
man?  He  often  proves  only  fair  as  it 
is  difficult  for  him  to  get  the  view  of 
the  student  journalists.  Often  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  make  them  careerists  rather 
than  to  help  them  with  their  imme¬ 
diate  problems.  An  adviser?  No  is 
the  answer.  Students  freeze.  The 
eternal  gossip  column  question  could 
never  be  dusted  in  the  open. 

AS  an  essential  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  advisers  meeting  must 
be  planned.  An  opportune  time  is 
during  lunch  or  in  the  left-over  min¬ 
utes  immediately  following.  This  en¬ 
ables  advisers  to  attend  the  other  ses¬ 
sions  and  get  the  benefits  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  sections.  Incidentally,  advisers 
almost  unseen  and  totally  unheard 
contribute  most  to  the  student  groups 
on  this  occasion.  Advisers  are  gen¬ 
erally  grateful  for  a  clinic  only  if  an 
excellent  person  on  layout  and  topog¬ 
raphy  can  be  obtained. 

Likewise  the  most  opportune  time 
for  the  regional  meeting  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  district  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  favor  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
preferably  late  November  or  early  De¬ 
cember,  as  being  the  most  helpful — 
a  new  staff  is  functioning  and  yet  has 
six  to  seven  months  to  capitalize  on 
whatever  is  gained.  Since  elimination 
of  an  evening  banquet  is  necessary  at 
present,  the  Friday  meeting  10:00  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.,  with  a  buffet  luncheon, 
serves  as  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

Thus  the  preliminary  meeting  has 
set  in  motion  the  entire  conference.  No 
other  is  necessary.  The  chairman  or 
his  assistant  should  invite,  sending  a 
copy  of  the  tentative  program,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  high  schools,  the  head  of 
the  English  department  or  any  simi¬ 
lar  officers.  If  the  public  schools,  or 
if  the  private  schools,  are  conducting 
the  meeting  and  accommodations  are 
available,  invitations  could  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  other  group.  A  separate 
dining  room,  however,  generally  has 
to  be  provided  for  nuns. 

Following  this  last  suggestion,  the 
District  public  schools  wished  to  fill 
only  120  of  a  200  quota  established 
by  Wilson  Teachers  College.  The 
number  remaining  was  then  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  private  schools  based 
on  enrollment  and  frequency  of  pub¬ 
lication.  To  avoid  criticism,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  invitation  should  state  this  basis 
for  the  quota. 


Registration  for  a  day  con¬ 
ference  generally  creates  more  or 
less  confusion.  This  is  readily  avoid¬ 
able.  With  the  reply  to  the  invitation 
— a  deadline  set  one  week  prior  to  the 
conference  to  facilitate  luncheon  ar¬ 
rangements — a  school  can  send  a 
check  to  the  assistant  chairman  for 
its  delegates.  Any  fee  should  be  kept 
at  the  minimum.  For  175  present  at 
the  Washington  meeting  one  dollar 
covered  a  hot  buffet  lunch,  cookies 
and  punch  at  an  afternoon  mixer, 
printing  and  incidentals.  Tickets  and 
badges  mailed  to  the  schools  solve  the 
collection  of  money  the  day  of  the 
meeting. 

Next  on  the  planning  schedule  is 
the  printing  of  the  program.  Even  if 
it  has  to  be  mimeographed,  each  dele¬ 
gate  should  have  in  his  hand  the  es¬ 
sential  information  for  the  day.  In¬ 
cluded  should  be  the  names  of  the 
principal  speakers  with  some  identifi¬ 
cation,  the  names  of  the  student  chair¬ 
men  and  their  papers  together  with 
the  discussion  leader,  time  and  place 
of  meeting.  Provisions  for  lunch 
should  be  clear.  The  adviser  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  names  of  their  schools 
should  be  listed  and  also  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  schools. 

To  close  the  day  with  some  gaiety, 
a  mixer  with  dancing  and  cookie- 
punch  refreshments  might  be  possible 
the  hour  after  the  last  conference. 
Sponsored  by  the  Student  Council, 
the  session  could  be  promoted  by  high 
school  co-chairmen,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
who  untangle  any  wallflower  situation. 

The  last  step  before  the  conference 
is  the  sending  of  news  releases  to  var¬ 
ious  local  papers.  Programs  should 
be  mailed  to  the  board  of  education 
and  to  the  speakers,  accompanied  by 
a  letter  of  appreciation. 

To  forestall  any  last-minute  up¬ 
heaval,  a  few  emergency  participants 
might  be  kept  in  mind.  After  the 
conference  the  advisers  should  get  to¬ 
gether  to  check  on  expense  versus 
tickets  collected  at  lunch  and  formu¬ 
late  a  report  and  recommendations  for 
the  coming  year. 

Those  wishing  added  features 
could  consider  a  contest, — limited 
to  one  entry  per  school  per  division — 
(news,  editorials,  features,  interviews, 
columns,  sports).  A  question  to  be 
settled  is  whether  schools  not  attend¬ 
ing  are  eligible  for  prizes.  This  con¬ 
test  phase  involves  judges  with  their 
names  on  the  program  and  prizes, 
even  if  they  are  complimentary  books 
on  journalism  from  publishers.  Ad¬ 
visers  are  usually  grateful  if  the  win¬ 
ning  selections  are  mimeographed  and 
distributed  although  these  can  be 
mailed  to  them  later. 

Also,  an  exhibit  of  contest  entries 


or  papers  of  attending  schools  could 
be  displayed.  To  insure  against  last- 
minute  difficulties,  the  deadline  should 
be  set  a  minimum  of  three  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  meeting. 

Therefore,  if  work  is  distributed 
among  press  advisers  with  each  assign¬ 
ment  definite  and  the  assistant  chair¬ 
man  responsible,  the  regional  confer¬ 
ence  runs  surprisingly  smoothly.  The 
dividends  reaped  are  well  worth  the 
efforts — many  individual  problems  are 
solved. 

Cannon  StafF  Gives 
Memorial  Books 

Commemorating  the  gallant  sacrifice 
of  two  former  Arsenal  Cannon  staff 
members,  Leland  Scholl  and  John  St. 
Helen,  who  died  while  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  the  staff  presented 
two  journalism  books  with  bookplates 
designed  by  Robert  A.  Hendricks,  to 
the  Tech  library,  at  a  ceremony  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  presentation  of 
the  Cannon  Service  Flag  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  office. 

The  two  books.  Post  Biographies  of 
Famous  Journalists,  edited  by  John  E. 
Drewry,  and  The  Man  Who  Made 
News,  a  biography  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  by  Oliver  Carlson,  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Miss  Mary  Louise  Mann  for 
the  library. 

The  book  plates,  five  by  seven 
inches  in  size  and  printed  in  sepia  on 
cream-tinted  paper,  show  the  nation, 
symbolizezd  by  Uncle  Sam;  the  school, 
a  miniature  of  the  Tech  campus;  and 
the  church,  a  cross;  working  together 
toward  one  goal — Victory. 

Above  the  design  is  printed  "Arse¬ 
nal  Technical  Schools  Library,’’  and 
below  the  design  is  "The  gift  of  the 
Arsenal  Cannon  in  memory  of 
who  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country  in  World  War  II.’’ 

Leland,  former  circulation  manager 
of  the  Cannon  who  was  graduated  in 
June,  1938,  was  an  aviation  cadet.  He 
died  in  a  training  plane  crash  on  July 
30,  1942,  only  five  days  before  he  was 
to  receive  his  wings  and  second  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  commission. 

John,  June  ’34  graduate  who  was  a 
Page  5  editor  on  the  staff,  was  also  an 
aviation  cadet.  He  studied  meteorol¬ 
ogy  at  the  University  of  California 
when  he  became  ill  and  entered  a  vet¬ 
erans’  hospital.  Returning  to  an  Indi¬ 
anapolis  hospital,  he  died  on  May  10, 
1943. 

The  staff  service  flag  which  hangs  in 
the  city  room.  West  Residence,  now 
has  105  stars,  six  of  which  are  for  girls. 

(From  Arsenal  Cannon,  Arsenal  Tech¬ 
nical  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 
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Photo-engraving  ''’On  a  Shoestring” 

'By  EDWARD  T.  DeVOE 

Stevens  Junior  High  School 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


AS  the  title  implies,  this  article 
will  describe  the  successful  pro¬ 
duction  of  line  etchings  with 
makeshift  equipment  in  the  printing 
laboratory  of  the  Thaddeus  Stevens 
Junior  High  School  in  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 

This  project  was  undertaken  to  sup¬ 
ply  illustrations  for  the  school  maga¬ 
zine,  The  Stevens.  Lacking  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  complicated  photo-engrav- 


The  Etcher 


ing  processes  involved,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  start  from  scratch  and  to 
spend  endless  hours  in  study  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  by  the  trial  and  error 
method.  Engraving  equipment  was  too 
costly  for  purchase  under  our  meager 
school  budget.  As  a  result  of  perse¬ 
verance,  all  necessary  equipment  was 
finally  built  out  of  odds  and  ends. 
Much  of  our  apparatus  was  salvaged 
from  scrap  piles,  re-designed,  and 
placed  in  production  in  our  school 
shop. 

Our  first  problem  was  solved  when 
we  bought  an  old  5  by  7  view  camera, 
with  triple  extension  bellows,  for  copy¬ 
ing  art  work  supplied  by  our  art  de¬ 
partment.  When  this  "antique”  was 
equipped  with  a  modern  anastigmat 
lens,  it  was  possible  to  copy  the  most 
minute  detail  faithfully.  With  the  use 
of  special  reproduction  film  supplied 
by  the  nationally  known  film  manufac¬ 
turers,  we  had  conquered  the  first  step 


in  photo-engraving.  We  now  had  a 
suitable  copy  negative. 

OUR  next  problem,  probably  our 
worst,  was  printing  the  negative 
on  the  zzinc.  To  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  photo-engraving  pro¬ 
cess,  some  explanation  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  before  we  launch  into  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  "process.” 

The  zinc  used  in  photo-engraving 
is  highly  polished  16-gauge  sheet  zinc. 
This  shiny  surface  becomes  oxidied 
from  exposure  to  the  air  and  must  be 
polished  before  being  coated  with  a 
light-sensitive  enamel.  The  enamel 
serves  two  purposes:  (1)  it  makes  the 
zinc  sensitive  to  light;  and,  (2)  it  acts 
as  a  resist  to  the  etching  action  of  the 
acid. 

There  are  several  suitable  cold  top 
enamel  sensitizers  on  the  market.  We 
had  formerly  used  the  old  egg  al¬ 
bumin-bichromate  solution  but  dis¬ 
carded  this  in  favor  of  the  bichro- 
mated-shellac  solution,  which  we  found 
more  satisfactory.  However,  the 
enamel  coating  on  the  polished  zinc 
must  be  of  uniform  thickness  so  we 
were  required  to  build  a  "whirler.” 
You  can  see  the  construction  of  this 
ingenious  machine  in  the  acompany- 
ing  illustration.  The  coated  zinc  plate 
is  suspended  by  a  rubber  vacuum  cup 
and  is  whirled  by  the  small  1  30th 
hp.  motor.  An  electric  stove  under- 


The  Whirler 


The  Router 


neath  dries  the  plate  slowly  and 
evenly. 

The  coated  plate  is  now  ready  for 
printing.  The  negative  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  sensitized  surface  and 
exposed  to  brilliant  white  light.  Most 
photo-engravers  use  carbon  arc  light. 
We  experimented  with  1,000  watt 
Mazdas  with  very  poor  results,  evi¬ 
dently  owing  to  lack  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays.  Obviously,  a  carbon  arc 
printing  lamp  was  necessary.  The 
cheapest  rebuilt  commercial  arc  that 
we  could  buy  was  ^85.00,  a  sum  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  our  means.  Happily  we 
discovered  that  a  10-ampere  health 
lamp  would  provide  light  of  great  in¬ 
tensity  and  solve  our  printing  prob¬ 
lems.  We  bought  a  carbon  arc  print¬ 
ing  lamp  for  ^5.00.  . 

WE  were  now  ready  to  etch  the 
plate.  Years  ago,  the  photo¬ 
engraver  etched  his  plates  in  open 
trays,  flowing  the  acid  and  water  mix¬ 
ture  back  and  forth  over  the  plate  by 
hand  power.  We  tried  it  with  the 
worst  possible  results.  Failure  follow¬ 
ed  failure.  We  decided  to  build  an 
etching  machine. 

Nitric  acid  eats  almost  anything  you 
can  mention,  including  clothes,  and 
fingers.  But  strangely  enough  it  will 
not  affect  pure  aluminum.  We  built 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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YEARBOOK  ENTRIES  DUE 

Entry  blanks  and  announcements  of  the  Tenth  Annual 
Yearbook  Critique  and  Contest  have  been  sent  to  a  large 
mailing  list.  Any  schools  that' fail  to  receive  the  necessary 
materials  should  write  at  once  to  Association  headquarters. 

Entrants  should  be  very  careful  to  observe  the  deadline, 
Saturday,  July  1,  and  to  give  the  summer  address  of  the 
person  in  charge,  so  that  any  correspondence  will  be  sure 
to  reach  the  person  concerned. 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  Contest  class  in 
which  the  publication  is  entered.  All  classifications  are 
clearly  indicated  in  the  entry  blank  and  the  Association 
does  not  feel  free  to  change  the  notation  made  by  the  enter¬ 
ing  school. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  Victory  Star  Certificates 
will  be  awarded  to  a  few  yearbooks  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  support  of  the  war  effort.  The  customary  awards 
of  Medalist,  First  Place,  Second  Place,  Third  Place,  and 
Fourth  Place  will  again  be  made,  on  the  numerical  basis 
indicated  in  the  score  sheets. 

Results  will  be  announced,  as  usual,  about  October  1, 
1944.  The  date  of  the  annual  Yearbook  Conference  cannot 
be  determined  until  the  opening  of  the  school  term  in 
September.  If  possible,  the  last  Saturday  in  October  will 
be  utilized.  The  Conference  last  fall  was  attended  by  ap¬ 
proximately  230  advisers  and  staff  members. 

i  i  i 

ANOTHER  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 

With  several  events  of  importance  successfully  carried 
to  completion,  CSPA  members  can  look  back  on  the  past 
school  year  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Beginning  with  the  Yearbook  Conference  in  late  Octo¬ 


ber,  attended  by  a  larger  group  than  heretofore,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  went  into  the  work  of  1943-44  with  confidence  that 
the  events  of  the  war  had  not  seriously  affected  its  activi¬ 
ties.  A  serious  shortage  of  office  assistants  was  satisfactorily 
remedied,  so  that  the  clerical  work  of  the  Association  could 
be  conducted  normally. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  War  Finance  Division  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  requested  the  assistance  of 
CSPA  in  the  promotion  of  nation-wide  editorial  and  car¬ 
toon  contests,  results  of  which  were  highly  pleasing  to  all 
participants. 

Although  facilities  for  a  Convention  seemed  doubtful 
early  in  the  school  year,  because  of  Columbia  campus  con¬ 
ditions,  these  were  made  available  in  time  to  plan  a  Con¬ 
vention  attended  by  more  than  2400  delegates,  a  larger 
number  than  in  1943,  although  not  as  large  as  some  pre¬ 
war  gatherings.  The  Twentieth  Annual  Contest  indicated 
that  interest  in  CSPA  is  still  at  a  very  high  level. 

All  in  all,  CSPA  members  can  feel  proud  that  their  or¬ 
ganization  has  maintained  its  high  level  of  achievement 
during  a  critical  year.  To  all  who  in  any  way  assisted 
with  their  time  and  advice  the  Acting  Director  wishes  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  thanks. 

i  i  ■( 

THE  PAPER  SITUATION 

During  the  past  years,  with  supplies  of  paper,  ink,  and 
engraving  metals  under  restrictions  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  School  Press  Review  has  tried  to  keep  its  members  in¬ 
formed  of  changing  conditions. 

The  letter  to  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  reprinted  on  the 
inside  cover,  merits  the  attention  of  every  adviser  and  staff 
member.  This  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Ad¬ 
visers  Association  authorized  at  the  March  Convention.  Its 
contents  should  be  studied  carefully  so  that  members  may 
be  informed  of  the  situation  and  may  realize  the  necessity 
for  any  action  that  may  be  taken  in  support  of  the  conten¬ 
tions  raised  therein. 

i  i  i 

The  School  Press  Review  is  glad  to  correct  an  error 
which,  as  can  be  seen,  was  not  of  its  own  making.  The  ac¬ 
companying  letter  is  self  explanatory: 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  writing  in  reference  to  your  Poetry  of  the  Month 
Section  in  the  March  1944  issue  of  The  School  Press  Re¬ 
view. 

The  poems  entitled  "Autumn”  and  "Winter”,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  your  magazine  to  be  part  of  a  three-part  poem,  were 
written  by  me  for  our  school  magazine,  "The  Dial.”  The 
third  part,  "Winter’s  Snow”,  was  written  by  another  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  High  student,  Mary  Ellen  Jones,  and  was  a  sep¬ 
arate  poem.  "The  Dial”  made  the  original  error  of  not 
crediting  "Autumn”  and  "Winter”  under  my  signature,  so 
it  was  natural  of  your  publication  to  make  the  same  mis 
take,  although  it  seems  to  me  that  Mary  Ellen  Jones’  poem. 
"Winter  Snow”,  has  quite  an  entirely  different  style,  and 
is  quite  out  of  the  mood  of  the  "Autumn”  and  "Winter” 
poems. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  my  verse  in  your  maga¬ 
zine,  even  though  it  was  credited  to  another,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  publishing  it.  It  may  be  that  sometime 
in  the  future  I  may  wish  to  include  "Autumn”  and  "Win¬ 
ter”  in  a  group  of  poems,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  I 
wish  to  bring  this  error  to  your  attention.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  your  magazine  to  make  a  printed  correction, 
so  that  I  shall  not  be  accused,  at  some  distant  time,  of 
plagiarizing? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jennifer  Stevens 
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How  Elementary  School  Newspapers  Back 

the  War  Effort 

Excerpts  from  Contest  Printed  Tapers  Tell  the  Story 
By  ELIZABETH  L.  SHEFFIELD 

President,  Elementary  Press 
Association  of  Chicago 


HOW  essential  school  newspapers 
are  in  the  war  effort  is  typically 
evidenced  by  these  excerpts 
from  printed  elementary  school  news¬ 
papers  submitted  for  judging  in  the 
CSPA  annual  contest.  Spurring  the 
country’s  youth  to  visualize  the  war 
as  something  in  which  it  can  play  an 
important  part  seems  to  be  the  vitaliz¬ 
ing  effort  of  each  publication.  How 
this  has  been  done  can  be  readily  de¬ 
termined  by  the  reports  blazoned  in 
the  school  newspaper  headlines. 

Through  the  promotion  and  back¬ 
ing  of  every  national  drive  in  the 
school  newspapers,  the  schools  have 
made  a  dynamic  showing  of  what  the 
youth  today  can  contribute  to  any 
worthwhile  cause.  Stimulation  from 
the  school  newspaper  and  approbation 
for  accomplished  efforts  prove  the  jus¬ 
tification  of  continuing  their  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Bryant  Snoops  in  Chicago  sums 
up  its  charitable  contributions  for  the 
year  1942-43  with  such  results  as 
"^33,185.30  invested  in  War  Bonds; 
Red  Cross,  ^464.63;  Thanksgiving  col¬ 
lection  for  the  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
^401.17;  Infantile  Paralysis,  ^179.60; 
Easter  Seals,  ^20.30.”  They  also  tell 
of  the  Victory  gardens  planted  by  the 
school  in  1943,  and  an  appropriate 
.  picture  of  pupils  with  their  tools  ready 
for  work,  decorates  the  front  page. 
Remembering  their  graduates  in  serv¬ 
ice,  they  dedicated  a  service  flag  for 
the  school. 

The  Junior  Journal  of  Middletown, 
New  York,  tells  of  the  school’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  city-wide  scrap  drive  and 
cited  the  efforts  of  boys  who  brought 
in  thousands  of  pounds  of  scrap  with 
perhaps  their  greatest  reward  to  be 
present  at  the  launching  of  a  ship. 

HE  J.  H.  Brown  Bulletin,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  proudly  announces  "Min¬ 
ute  Man  Flag  Awarded’’  because  of 
their  splendid  effort  in  the  purchase 
of  War  Savings  Stamps.  Another 
commendable  collection  is  the  "Vic¬ 
tory  Jar’’  which  sits  on  the  teacher’s 
desk  and  into  which  odd  change  falls 


each  day.  Each  month’s  contribution 
is  designated  for  some  special  purpose 
— the  Blood  Donor  Service  being  one 
of  the  most  popular  with  the  list  of 
amounts  collected  from  each  room  be¬ 
ing  published  in  the  school  paper. 

Wee  Bruin,  West  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  a  picture  of  students  hoist¬ 
ing  their  "Minute  Man  Flag’’  with 
great  dignity  and  ceremony.  Also 
their  busy  Red  Cross  workers  are  pic¬ 
tured  in  another  edition  of  the  paper. 

Whittier  Whittlings,  Indianapolis, 
tells  of  "Pupils  Grow  Prize  Crops’’  and 
name  the  pupils  who  received  the 
blue,  red,  and  white  ribbon  awards. 

The  Ink-Spot,  Hollywood,  Califor¬ 
nia,  emphasizes  one  of  the  foremost 
war  efforts — keeping  the  children 
"fit’’  to  make  a  healthy  citizenry  for 
the  future.  The  importance  of  their 
daily  health  charts  receive  newspaper 
publicity  which  in  turn  calls  the  child’s 
attention  to  his  own  part  in  this  nec¬ 
essary  checkup.  Large  halftones  of 
their  gardening  venture,  their  purchase 
of  jeeps,  and  their  War  Savings 
Stamp  sales — add  much  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  paper  as  well  as  the 
stimulation  of  further  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Dot  and  Dash, 
New  York  City,  is  on  patriotism,  with 
special  stress  laid  on  the  brotherhood 
of  all  mankind  as  its  editorials  from 
persons  of  all  nationalities  indicate. 

The  Kernan  Record,  Utica,  New 
York,  creates  appreciation  of  their 
boys  in  service  by  stories  of  these  boys 
at  the  front.  The  Red  Cross  receives 
their  contributions. 

T  R  E  A  M  E  R  headlines  of  the 
Peirce  Press,  Chicago,  tell  of  the 
Red  Cross  work  accomplished  and  the 
awarding  of  a  Minute  Man  Flag  to 
the  school.  In  the  Third  War  Loan 
they  went  over  their  quota. 

Southwark  Sun,  Philadelphia, 
stresses  Better  Foods  and  Better 
Health  and  insists  that  "Uncle  Sam 
needs  healthy  Americans  in  order  to 
bring  Victory^,  closer.’’  Following  this 


theme,  their  clean-up  campaign  is  for 
Health  and  Victory.  A  "cut”  of  their 
Sanitary  Squad  decorates  a  front  page 
issue. 

The  Frontiersman,  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  tells  about  several  ideas  promoted 
in  their  school  for  the  war  effort.  The 
pupils  packed  Christmas  boxes  to 
send  to  children  in  foreign  countries 
through  the  Red  Cross.  They  made 
excellent  showings  in  each  bond  drive 
and  stamp  collection. 

Philadelphia’s  Henry  Crier  stream¬ 
lines  its  efforts  across  the  top  of  each 
issue.  "Henry  Buys  ^141,864  Stamps 
and  Bonds”,  "Henry  Buys  Bomber — 
Goes  Over  Top”,  "Everybody  Helps 
in  War  Effort” — can  anything  be  more 
encouraging  to  a  group  of  students 
than  seeing  their  war  efforts  given 
such  recognition! 

Victory  gardens  receive  the  great¬ 
est  emphasis  in  the  school  paper 
Washington  News,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Chicago’s  Kozminski  Ace  says, 
"Children  Purchase  ^32,175  War 
Bonds”  in  one  day  during  the  Third 
War  Bond  drive.  For  that  they  are 
credited  with  being  the  leaders  in  the 
bond  sales  in  their  community.  The 
Victory  Book  drive  brought  656  books 
within  a  month.  Waste  paper  came 
in  by  the  tons  each  week,  as  soon  as 
the  drive  was  publicized.  Creating 
friendly  relations  with  the  neighbors 
to  the  south,  is  promoted  through  a 
Pan  American  club. 

Henry  Clay  Beacon,  Whitefish  Bay, 
Wis.,  tells  the  subscribers  that  the  sal¬ 
vage  paper  drive  has  a  double  pur¬ 
pose.  It  supplies  the  government  with 
waste  paper  and  aids  the  Red  Cross 
financially  for  all  money  from  paper 
sales  is  donated  to  the  Red  Cross  Serv¬ 
ice  Fund  of  the  school. 

With  these  elementary  school  news¬ 
papers  "Backing  the  Attack”,  the  war 
effort  is  brought  home  to  every  child. 
How  he  can  help  in  this  great  struggle 
is  made  clear,  and  recognition  of  his 
efforts  are  published  so  that  others 
may  appreciate  the  part  that  he  is 
playing. 
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Selections  for  this  issue  were  made 
by  the  staff  of  Black  and  Gold,  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights  High  School,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

/  /  < 

A  Girl 

When  I  saw  her  standing  there 
Her  head  bowed  in  silent  prayer, 

So  graceful,  tender,  and  so  fair, 

With  a  golden  gleam  upon  her  hair; 
Then  within  me  and  then  only 
Did  I  know  that  I  was  lonely. 

She  raised  her  head  and  smiled  at  me, 
A  smile  that  all  the  world  could  see — 
The  sun  shone  bright,  the  day  was 
clear. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  joyous  cheer. 

Tom  Given 
The  Walton  Lor 
Walton  High  School 
The  Bronx,  New  York 

i  i  i 
Arrow 

The  wild  wind  catches  and  pulls  back 
my  hair. 

It  blows  cold,  but  I  pay  no  heed. 

I  am  flying  madly  around  the  world 
On  the  back  of  my  silver  steed. 

His  mane  is  a  whirl  of  silver  foam 
Whipped  back  between  his  ears. 

The  thunder  of  hoofs  shakes  the 
farthest  skies; 

Cruel  wind  stabs  my  eyes  to  tears. 

I  pray  I  may  gallop  the  night  away. 
Rocked  wild  on  my  joyous  ride — 
Wrapped  warm  in  a  veil  of  spun 
moonlight — 

The  moon-mad  night’s  own  bride. 

Janet  Kiehel 

The  Crest 

Cleveland  Heights  H.  S. 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

■f  i  i 

Life 

Life  is  a  glass  of  water  to  a  thirsty 
traveler. 

So  eagerly  he  gulps  his  years  away. 
And  all  too  soon  the  glass  is  empty. 

John  R.  Moon 
Nott  Terrace  High  School 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

T  0  Peeks 
•f  1  i 
Ships 

Warships! 

Graceful,  clean  lined  greyhounds  of 
the  ocean; 

Grey  wolves,  denizens  of  the  sea; 
Protectors  of  liberty,  guardians  of  the 
free; 

Leaders  in  today’s  fight  for  possession. 
Transports! 

Slow,  sure  carriers  of  men; 

Slow,  vulnerable,  yet  vital  and  impor¬ 


tant; 

Vulnerable  to  danger,  burking  and 
latent; 

Only  protection,  camouflage  from  end 
to  end. 

Cargo  carriers! 

Bearers  of  vital  supplies; 

Plodding  carriers  of  destruction; 

Liberty  ships,  Henry  Kaiser’s  crea¬ 
tions; 

All  saviours  of  democracy  for  vital 
routes  they  ply. 

R.  S. 

Acme  News 
Merrill  High  School 
Merrill,  Wis. 

i  i  i 

Genius 

A  flashing  spark,  or  a  swift  lightning 
bolt; 

A  dormant  flame,  or  brilliant,  blazing 
fire; 

All  these  are  touched  with  higher 
genius. 

A  valiant  wanderer  of  the  blue  sky; 

A  scientist  in  laboratory; 

The  mathematician  who  studies  charts 

And  figures;  or  the  doctor,  caring  for 

His  patients  in  dire  agony  of  death; 

The  writer  working  with  his  pen  and 
ink; 

These  men  from  all  the  corridors  of 
life 

Are  all  inspired  by  God’s  own  handi¬ 
craft. 

And  likewise  is  the  woodsman,  hack¬ 
ing  down 

A  tree  with  skill  and  vigor,  or,  per¬ 
haps, 

A  star  fullback,  tossing  a  forward 
pass; 

Or  a  strong  swimmer,  swimming  ’cross 
a  lake 

With  pow’rful,  measured  strokes,  each 
touched  by  God 

With  craftsmanship,  each  different, 
yet  aloke. 

Distinct  from  all  the  others,  yet  the 
same — 

For  genius  appears  in  many  forms. 

Dean  Gladfelter 
The  York  High  Weekly 
William  Penn  High  School 
York,  Pa. 

i  i  i 

Prayer  For  Peace 
God  in  heaven. 

May  this  be, 

A  year  of  peace 
And  liberty. 

Make  this  war 
Come  to  an  end. 

So  all  will  be 


Serene  again. 

Esther  Accardo 
The  York  High  Weekly 
William  Penn  High  School 
York,  Pa. 

i  i  i 
The  Red  Cross 
Angels  of  mercy. 

From  the  Red  Cross  they  come. 
Laboring  on  battlefields. 

Until  their  work  is  done. 

Healing  the  sick, 

Giving  to  the  ravaged. 

Ridding  the  world. 

Of  men  half-savage. 

Letters  from  home. 

And  joy  that  they  bring. 

Making  the  world 
Laugh  and  sing. 

Irma  Stender 
The  East  Hi-Light 
East  High  School 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

i  i  i 
The  Snow 

The  snow  upon  the  ground  is  spark¬ 
ling  white, 

A  beautiful  scene  in  the  bright  moon¬ 
light. 

Like  God,  the  Creator  up  above. 

It  shone  with  a  beaming,  glowing  love. 

Mary  Ann  Morrow 
The  Name 

Holy  Name  High  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

i  1  i 
The  Snake 

A  train  darts  and  turns  and  speeds 
along 

As  if  in  hungry  anger. 

A  dark,  slim  snake 

Out  looking  for  his  supper. 

Edward  Bielawski 
T  O  Peeks 

Nott  Terrace  High  School 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Nicholas  Gordon  Spence,  a  British 
refugee,  edits  the  Sixth  Grade  News 
of  Polytechnic  Preparatory  Country 
Day  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Nick 
came  to  America  in  1940.  His  father 
is  a  captain  in  the  British  army.  Al¬ 
though  he  likes  it  here,  Nick  is  natur¬ 
ally  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  can  return  home. 


“Seneca  Says’’  is  a  wise,  wise  crack¬ 
ing  column  of  The  South  Side  Times. 
For  example:  Heard  in  a  fraternity 
house,  "Is  this  dance  formal  or  can 
I  wear  my  own  clothes?” .  .  Then  there 
was  the  clever  cat  who  ate  cheese  and 
breathed  down  the  rat  hole  with  baited 
breath  The  crooner  who  sang  every 
night  with  a  wheeze  was  merely  accom¬ 
panying  himself  on  the  catarrh.” 
(South  Side  High  School,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.) 
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High  School  Press 


INSTALLMENT  II 
(Continued  from  March  issue) 

F  THE  student  salesman  does  not 
know  the  circulation  of  his  school 
paper,  the  percentage  of  students 
who  subscribe  and  the  number  who 
take  the  paper  home  with  them,  these 
facts  may  be  ascertained  by  a  survey. 
In  most  cases,  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
papers  go  into  homes  where  they  are 
read  by  the  parents  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  To  insure  such 
home  reading,  some  wide-awake  school 
paper  managers  see  to  it  that  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  delivered  to  the  students’ 
lockers  the  last  period  of  the  day.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  students  carry  them  out  of 
the  school  building  and  complete  their 
reading  at  home.  If  delivered  at  noon, 
many  of  these  papers  might  be  com¬ 
pletely  read  and  thrown  into  the  waste 
basket  instead  of  being  taken  home. 

In  addition,  wide-awake  business 
managers  see  to  it  that  the  school  pa¬ 
per  has  an  added  circulation,  and  it  is 
delivered  to  waiting  rooms  of  doctors, 
lawyers  and  dentists.  Such  additional 
circulation  is  an  important  factor  in 
selling  advertising  space,  and  is  well 
worth  the  extra  effort  involved — even 
if  the  business  manager  has  to  deliver 
the  papers  himself  to  the  offices  and 
waiting  rooms.  An  extra  precaution  in 
delivery  of  such  circulation  is  for  the 
delivery  boy — whether  he  is  a  fresh¬ 
man  pupil  or  the  senior  business  man¬ 
ager — to  request  the  doctor,  dentist  or 
lawyer  to  have  the  school  paper  placed 
on  the  reading  table  with  other  period¬ 
icals,  and  not  discarded  or  thrown 
away. 

Much  of  the  work  of  selling  adver¬ 
tising  space  can  be  done  in  the  news 
room  before  the  salesman  ever  starts 
out.  He  should  list  definite  prospects 
for  specific  reasons,  should  determine 
what  they  might  advertise,  have  in 
mind  the  size  space  they  could  readily 
take,  and  attempt  to  learn  the  name  of 
the  right  person  to  see.  Entering  a 
business  place  and  asking  for  the  ad 
man  by  name  carries  much  more 
weight  than  merely  asking  to  see  the 
man  in  charge  of  advertising.  Greeting 
him  by  name  creates  an  impression 
that  is  far  more  favorable  than  merely 
addressing  him  as  a  nameless  entity. 

STUDENT  salesmen  should  be 
trained  in  selling  technique  before 
they  are  ever  permitted  to  leave  the 


By  MARY  ZORETSKIE 

business  office  for  the  purpose  of  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  space.  Sometimes  such 
training  may  be  done  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  a  firm  which  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  advertising  itself.  Un¬ 
trained  student  salesmen  are  an  adver¬ 
tising  selling  campaign’s  greatest  men¬ 
ace.  They  can  soon  play  havoc  with 
the  advertising  field  and  ruin  it  for 
any  future  business.  The  future  adver¬ 
tising  welfare  of  the  school  paper  de¬ 
mands  the  sending  out  of  trained 
salesmen — or  none  at  all.  Better  none 
at  all,  than  some  one  who  will  ruin  fu¬ 
ture  prospects. 

Any  staff  that  studies  its  advertising 
sales  campaign  and  records  accurately 
all  contracts  will  notice  that  merchant’s 
objections  generally  fall  into  only  a 
few  catagories.  Most  of  these  can  be 
met  with  adequate  answers,  even 
though  getting  these  answers  may  in¬ 
volve  additional  surveys  or  research. 
Every  school  advertising  salesman 
should  go  out  armed  with  answers  to 
the  most  general  of  the  objections. 

The  old  donation  conception  of 
school  advertising  constantly  bobs  up. 
It  should  be  met  with  the  already  men¬ 
tioned  facts  of  circulation,  readability, 
low  cost,  known  market.  A  study  of 
the  firm’s  previous  attempts  at  adver¬ 
tising  may  reveal  certain  past  weak¬ 
nesses.  Advertising  in  the  annual  may 
be  hurting  the  newspaper’s  chance  at 
legitimate  business — so  that  an  overall 
advertising  picture  should  be  made. 

If  the  student  salesman  is  told  the 
advertising  budget  is  filled  for  the 
year,  he  should  try  to  find  out  when 
the  advertising  budget  is  made  up,  and 
put  in  a  bid  for  inclusion  in  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Meantime,  arguments 
should  be  marshalled  and  presented 
prior  to  such  a  time  as  the  advertising 
budget  is  made  up,  so  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  convinced  he  is  getting  value 
for  moneys  expended.  If  this  proced¬ 
ure  seems  doomed  to  failure,  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  request  that  the  firm  "try 
out’’  the  paper  with  a  "test”  ad,  in 
which  only  one  product  not  advertised 
elsewhere  is  advertised,  and  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  the  paper  given  a  fair 
trial.  Pupils  in  the  school  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  purchase  of  arti¬ 
cles  advertised  in  the  school  paper  de¬ 
termine  the  life  of  the  paper,  and 
urged  at  all  times  to  buy  products  ad¬ 
vertised  therein,  whenever  possible. 


IF  THE  advertiser  says  he  cannot 
advertise  in  one  particular  paper 
because  he  must  advertise  in  all  school 
papers  of  the  city,  this  argument  may 
be  refuted  by  showing  how  large  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  the  school  paper  repre¬ 
sents,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  section 
should  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  pre¬ 
sents  too  great  buying  power.  If  they 
never  advertised  in  school  papers,  now 
may  be  just  the  time  to  start.  If  they 
tried  it  and  found  it  did  not  pay,  then 
perhaps  a  new  approach  is  indicated. 
The  previously  suggested  study  of 
prior  efforts  may  reveal  a  flaw,  which 
should  be  avoided  in  future  copy. 
That  is,  in  part,  the  task  of  the  copy 
writer.  If  they  have  never  advertised 
at  all  in  any  publication  or  paper,  then 
an  educational  campaign  may  be  indi¬ 
cated — in  cooperation  with  other  me¬ 
dia.  If  business  is  so  bad  they  cannot 
afford  to  advertise,  then  it  may  be  that 
business  is  bad  because  they  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  advertise,  and  should  begin  in 
such  a  low  cost  medium  as  a  school 
paper. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  preparation 
which  may  precede  the  floating  of  a 
successful  advertising  campaign.  The 
preparation  may  begin  with  a  study  of 
advertising  rates.  Most  school  papers 
have  a  sliding  scale  of  rates — although 
some  have  a  fixed  charge  per  inch  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  many  inches  are  used 
or  how  often  the  ad  is  inserted.  The 
accepted  practice  of  successful  news¬ 
papers  is  to  offer  a  discount  for  larger 
ads  and  another  discount  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  insertions.  Both  are  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  advertiser  to  take  more 
space  with  the  paper.  In  the  long  run, 
such  advertising  is  more  valuable — if 
it  is  correctly  keyed  or  slanted  to  the 
needs  and  tastes  of  the  student  and 
their  families. 

The  school  paper  should  take  pride 
in  the  businesslike  manner  in  which  it 
conducts  its  activities.  A  sale  is  not 
complete  until  all  arrangements  are 
made  for  securing  copy.  Formal  con¬ 
tracts  should  take  the  place  of  verbal 
agreements.  For  one  thing,  they  tend 
to  eliminate  any  unpleasantness  due  to 
misunderstandings.  The  contracts 
should  be  clear  and  concise,  with  defin¬ 
ite  information  on  rates,  costs  and 
service.  If  the  school  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  contracts,  some  should 

(Continued  on  Page  15-) 
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Selections  this  month  were  made  by 
the  staff  of  The  Student’s  Pen,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.  Scholastic  editorials  have 
always  been  indicative  of  the  thoughts 
and  purposes  of  young  people;  now 
they  take  a  new  role — helping  win  the 
war  by  interpreting  its  meaning  to 
school  readers  and  urging  war  promo¬ 
tional  activities. 

i  i  i 

FORWARD  TO  THE  LIGHT 
By  Paul  Perry 

After  victory,  what? 

When  our  boys  have  beaten  the 
enemy  into  submission,  and  the  last 
treaties  have  been  signed,  will  a  last¬ 
ing  peace  be  assured? 

The  answer  is  "No!”  Not  unless 
we  at  home  determine  to  establish  the 
just  peace  we  all  pray  for. 

To  put  the  matter  simply,  this  war 
is  a  struggle  against  narrowness,  in 
any  thought  or  act.  Naziism  is  nar¬ 
row-mindedness.  It  does  not  tolerate 
any  difference  of  opinion.  It  extermi¬ 
nates  all  who  do  not  accept  the  Nazi 
creed.  The  Japanese  war-lords  seek 
to  destroy  us  because  we  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  their  fanatical  ideas. 

We  all  possess  this  narrow-minded¬ 
ness  in  some  degree  or  other;  it  is  an 
inescapable  part  of  human  nature.  We 
are  prone  to  distrust  or  discriminate 
against  those  who  are  not  like  us.  The 
past  nineteen  centuries  have  been  a 
constant  struggle  against  this  distrust 
and  discrimination. 

The  founders  of  our  country  left 
England  because  their  narrow-minded 
brethren  refused  them  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion.  They  revolted  against  the 
mother  country  because  the  king  re¬ 
fused  to  see  their  point  of  view.  In¬ 
volved  in  the  Civil  War  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  racial  discrimination,  between 
the  white  man  and  black  man.  In 
short,  our  whole  history  has  been  a 
struggle  against  bigotry  and  class 
hatred. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet  once  said 
that  this  war  will  determine  whether 
we  will  go  forward  to  the  light  or 
back  to  the  dark  ages.  If  we  win, 
the  struggle  against  bigotry  will  con¬ 
tinue.  If  we  lose,  the  struggle  will 
be  lost  for  good  and  all. 

The  past  ten  years  have  shown,  as 
have  those  before  them,  that  treaties 
are  no  better  than  mere  scraps  of 
paper,  unless  they  are  backed  by  sin¬ 
cere  cooperation.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  wherever  people  cooperate 
whole-heartedly  on  a  project,  much 
can  be  accomplished.  France  fell  be¬ 
cause  she  was  weakened  by  class  ha¬ 
tred.  We  are  winning  because  we  can 


forget  our  petty  disagreements.  - 

We  must  continue  to  do  this.  Color, 
race,  religion  are  not  valid  reasons  for 
persecution.  The  future  of  the  world 
lies  in  the  broad-minded  acceptonce 
of  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  cre¬ 
ated  free  and  equal.  If  a  free  world 
is  to  survive,  this  doctrine  must  be 
carried  out  into  everyday  life.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  put  the  darkness  beh'nd 
us,  and  go  forward  to  the  light. 

The  Student’s  Pen 
Pittsfield  High  School 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


RIGHT  AND  WRONG 

What  is  right  and  what  is  wrong? 
Can  there  be  an  exact  definition  for 
each  of  these  two  words?  A  man  may 
rob  a  bank  because  his  children  are 
dying  of  starvation,  and  he  is  unable 
to  find  a  position.  Can  this  be  wrong? 
It  may  be  right  in  his  mind  to  save 
his  children,  but  in  the  code  of  ethics 
it  is  wrong. 

One  of  one  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  states  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill, 
but  here  we  are  fighting  and  killing  in 
our  second  World  War.  Yet  in  the 
minds  of  the  Allies  it  is  right  to  fight 
for  the  principles  of  freedom. 

Is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  feel  that 
right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong  the 
world  over,  when  no  one  is  able  to 
give  these  words  a  definite  meaning? 
In  Webster’s  dictionary  right  is  de¬ 
fined  as  meaning:  "according  with  or 
stating  truth;  correct;  true;  as,  the 
right  solution  of  a  problem,”  but  it 
does  not  tell  us  what  is  right.  Wrong 
means  "not  following  the  law,  not 
legal,  incorrect,  false,  as  a  wrong 
statement,”  but  that  does  not  tell  us 
what  is  wrong.  It  says,  something 
that  is  not  legal,  but  are  all  laws  right 
according  to  the  individual? 

The  post-war  problem  of  bringing 
peace  among  our  fellow  countries  will 
be  a  very  difficult  one.  Can  we  de¬ 
cide  what  is  the  right  way  in  which 
to  punish  Hitler  and  his  followers, 
who  are  fighting  for  world  power  and 
for  the  principle  in  which  they  believe, 
which  is  "Might  is  Right”?  In  our 
estimation,  following  the  laws  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  they  are  wrong,  but  the  Ger¬ 
man  leaders  think  that  they  are  doing 
what  is  right  for  the  world. 

Our  own  boys  are  being  taken  from 
school  and  put  into  our  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  to  fight  the  enemy.  They  are 
forced  to  give  up  their  education  and 
help  in  the  war.  Can  this  be  right? 
It  doesn’t  seem  right  to  take  a  father 
away  from  his  family  to  go  against 
the  Bible’s  statement,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill.”  No  one  seems  to  bother  to 


think  of  these  things  as  being  right  I 
or  wrong.  I 

Children  may  misbehave,  but  it  can  | 
often  be  blamed  upon  their  environ¬ 
ment.  They  were  not  taught  right 
from  wrong  when  they  were  young. 
Since  the  war  began,  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  has  increased  greatly.  This 
factor  alone  proves  that  conditions 
affect  the  meaning  of  right  and  wrong. 

At  the  present  time,  parents  feel  that  | 
it  is  their  duty  to  enter  defense  plants  ’ 
for  the  good  of  our  country.  They  ^ 
may  be  right  in  one  sense,  but,  on  the  ^ 
contrary,  as  a  result,  families  may  be 
broken  up  and  children  left  to  their 
own  devices.  v 

The  greatest  minds  of  this  country 
for  centuries  have  tried  to  distinguish  | 
right  from  wrong.  In  many  respects 
they  have  succeeded,  but  not  until  a  [ 
true  meaning  of  right  and  wrong  has  ‘ 
spread  throughout  the  world,  will  f 
eace  reign  forever.  j. 

The  Abhis  ‘ 

Abington  High  School  J 

Abington,  Mass.  jt 

MAN  TO  MAN! 

Surely  you  men  (ahem)  have  noticed 
any  number  of  silly  females  sitting  in 
front  of  you  in  algebra,  history  or 
English  classes  combing  their  silky 
locks  and  giving  you  a  mouthful  of 
them  at  the  same  time. 

Now  I  quite  agree  with  you!  There 
is  a  time  and  a  place  for  everything, 
but  algebra,  or  any  other  class,  is  not 
the  place  for  primping. 

Many  times  have  I  sat  in  a  class 
carefully  drinking  in  every  word 
"teacher”  is  saying,  when  "poof”  out 
of  a  clear  sky  comes  a  cloud  of  flying 
tendrils  that,  no  matter  how  much  you 
twist  and  turn,  no  matter  how  much 
you  duck  and  jerk,  still  comes  on, 
heading  straight  for  you.  Then  just 
when  you  have  about  exhausted  your¬ 
self,  it  lands,  "smack”  on  your  face! 

As  you  sputter  and  fume,  and  fuss 
and  flail  around  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  stuff,  the  little  object  of  sweetness 
and  life  slowly  turns  around  and  in¬ 
quires  gently,  "Does  my  hair  look  all 
right?”  while  you  would  like  to  gently 
wring  her  neck! 

John  Doe 
Cherry  and  White 
The  Senior  High  School 
Williamsport,  Penna. 

The  Clinton  News  delves  into  its  rec¬ 
ords  and  comes  up  with  a  strong  story 
on  a  famous  alumnus.  "Verily  hath 
he  the  gift  of  gab”  runs  the  caption 
beside  the  name  of  Phillips  Carlin  in 
the  1912  annual,  Clintonian.  Today 
Carlin  is  a  top  flight  radio  announcer, 
a  veteran  sportscaster.  Interviewers 
seized  the  lead.  Result — a  well  done 
personal  sketch.  (DeWitt  Clinton 
High,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 
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Beauty  and  the  Budget 


By  SYLVIA  ROSEN 

The  Comet  Press,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  days  of  once  upon  a  time 
are  no  more.  These  are  real¬ 
istic,  practical  times,  but  like  the 
beast  in  the  good  fairy-tale,  the  Budget 
Bugaboo  raises  its  head  annually,  or 
semi-annually,  depending  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  issues  your  publication  has  a 
year.  In  the  fairy  tale.  Beauty  always 
conquers;  in  the  modern  magazine, 
she  need  do  no  less. 

Let  us  face  the  situation  each  staff 
must  face.  For  each  issue,  the  maga¬ 
zine  usually  has  a  defined  amount  of 
money  to  spend.  The  staff,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  an  unlimited  number 
of  ideas — ideas  for  more  pages,  more 
color,  more  expenditure.  How  can 
we  reconcile  the  two?  The  balancing 
item  is  imagination  and  ingenuity  plus 
a  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  production  of  a  magazine  without 
involving  additional  cost.  We  will 
cover  many  possibilities  here,  for 
beauty  within  the  budget.  In  the  ac¬ 
tual  work  on  your  magazine,  consult 
your  printer  early  and  often. 

What  makes  up  your  magazine? — 
what  you  put  in  it,  or  the  content; 
and  how  you  present  that  content,  or 
the  format.  In  the  content,  the  staff 
and  faculy  advisers  can  determine  best 
what  to  include  that  will  be  most  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  school  in  art  and 
literature.  We  would  like,  however, 
to  suggest  a  few  new  possibilities. 

Your  magazine  usually  contains 
prose,  poetry,  art  work.  The  prose 
can  include,  in  addition  to  stories,  es¬ 
says,  and  articles — features,  columns, 
critical  reviews.  The  poetry  can  be 
in  varied  forms — lyrics,  sonnets,  a  nar¬ 
rative  poem  for  a  change,  a  ballad. 
Plays  are  a  pleasant  variation  both  in 
reading,  and  in  the  appearance  on  the 
page. 

Include  a  song  sometimes  with  word 
and  music  by  the  students;  any  origi¬ 
nal  musical  composition.  The  art  work 
has  as  wide  a  scope.  In  addition  to 
illustrations,  there  may  be  decorations; 
reproduction  of  fine  art  in  any  tech¬ 
nique;  maps;  cartoons,  photographs  of 
sculpture,  of  craft  work  or  art  projects; 
photography  of  interest  for  its  unique 
subject  matter  or  artistic  composition. 

This  rich,  varied  expression  of  the 
school  in  writing  and  art  de¬ 
serves  a  rich,  varied  format — and  this 
can  be  achieved  even  on  a  limited 
budget.  Let  us  consider  some  spe¬ 
cific  ways  and  means. 


Each  part  of  the  format  can  be 
handled  expensively  or  economically. 
We  want  to  learn  the  economical 
methods.  The  size  of  your  publica¬ 
tion  is  one  of  its  first  characteristics. 
For  most  magazines,  a  7%  x  10^4 
page  size  is  most  satisfactory,  since 
standard  papers  cut  most  economically 
to  this  size,  and  standard  presses  take 
8  or  16  pages  of  this  size  at  one  time. 
Occasionally,  magazines  prefer  a  small 
format  like  Reader’s  Digest.  Check 
with  your  printer  to  see  if  this  reduc¬ 
tion  in  size  is  feasible  for  your  maga¬ 
zine;  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  sav¬ 
ing  because  additional  pages  are  ne¬ 
cessitated. 

The  choice  of  paper  and  ink  for 
the  inside  pages,  the  flyleaf  and  cover 
of  your  magazine  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  parts  of  your  job.  Your 
printer  will  show  you  samples  of  pa¬ 
pers  within  your  price  range.  Within 
this  group,  get  the  most  for  your 
money,  by  choosing  cover  and  flyleaf 
papers  with  interesting  textures,  when 
they  are  available.  Plan  unusual  and 
exciting  color  schemes.  Your  basic 
price  usually  includes  printing  in  black 
ink  within  the  magazine;  one  color  on 
the  cover,  and  one  color  on  the  fly¬ 
leaf.  Even  if  your  budget  permits  no 
extra  color  inside  your  magazine,  you 
can  get  a  colorful  effect  in  many  ways. 

To  begin  with,  use  the  color  on 
cover  and  flyleaf  for  maximum  ef¬ 
fect.  You  can  select  a  colored  ink 
on  a  colored  paper  for  the  cover,  and 
another  colored  ink  on  a  different  pa¬ 
per  for  the  flyleaf.  Of  course,  these 
four  colors  must  harmonize.  Cover 
and  flyleaf  each  may  be  a  different 
color  paper  but  printed  in  the  same 
ink.  You  can  use  different  values  of 
the  same  color. 

Your  printer  will  introduce  you 
to  some  "tricks  of  the  trade." 
One  school  wanted  an  unusual  lime 
green  for  the  flyleaf  paper.  This  was 
impossible  to  obtain  except  in  papers 
entirely  out  of  price  range,  and  even 
in  these,  the  art  staff  could  not  find 
the  exact  off-shade  they  were  seeking. 
The  printer  suggested  printing  the  fly¬ 
leaf  solid  from  a  zinc  block  in  the  de¬ 
sired  color.  The  result  was  beautiful, 
and  less  costly  than  the  paper  would 
have  been  in  this  case.  The  outside 
pages  of  the  flyleaf  only  were  printed, 
so  that  the  sides  facing  the  inside  of 
the  book  were  white  like  the  inside 


pages. 

Inside  the  book,  the  budget  some¬ 
times  permits  extra  color,  sometimes  it 
does  not.  Although  it  sounds  like  a 
paradox,  we  can  get  color  in  black  and 
white.  By  color  in  this  case,  we  mean 
contrast,  variety  in  tone.  A  light  face 
text  type  with  strong  bold  headings 
may  be  appropriate.  Variety  in  the 
art  techniques  give  us  a  feeling  of  gray 
to  black.  One  school  got  a  very  dra¬ 
matic  effect  in  the  center  spread  by 
printing  short  pieces  of  important 
copy  expressing  the  theme,  in  white  on 
black  instead  of  black  on  white.  Ac¬ 
tually,  of  course,  the  effect  was 
achieved  by  setting  the  type,  making 
a  reverse  plate,  and  then  printing  in 
black  ink  on  white  paper. 

Another  magazine  which  could  not 
afford  second  color  in  the  magazine, 
used  benday  treatments  to  get  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  gray,  as  well  as  black  and  white. 
If  second  color  is  used,  plan  with  your 
printer  so  that  you  distribute  the  color 
artistically  and  economically.  Using 
second  color  does  not  necessarily  mean 
making  more  engravings.  The  second 
color  can  be  used  in  type  headings,  in 
color  blocks  under  linecuts,  or  in  the 
linecuts  themselves. 

You  must  have  type  in  the  magazine 
if  you  have  nothing  else.  Make  your 
type  earn  its  keep.  Legibility  is  of 
course  a  prerequisite  to  your  selection 
of  a  type  face.  We  want  the  type  face 
to  be  more  than  legible,  however;  we 
want  it  to  be  attractive,  so  that  every 
page  even  if  it  has  no  artwork  is  at¬ 
tractive.  In  addition  to  the  text  face, 
we  have  a  choice  of  type  for  the  head¬ 
ings,  for  the  bylines,  for  the  captions, 
and  the  folio. 

Plan  the  page  layout  so  that  it  has 
pleasing  proportions,  good  margins. 
This  costs  no  additional  money;  it 
simply  takes  careful  planning.  Plan 
a  new  reading  arrangement.  Experi¬ 
ment  with  the  position  of  the  byline; 
with  the  space  between  heading  and 
text.  Vary  the  details  of  the  page. 

All  of  the  special  pages  in  your 
magazine,  like  the  title-page,  the  fore¬ 
word,  the  centerspread,  the  endpiece, 
the  staff  and  contents  pages — all  these 
pages  are  opportunities  for  individual 
design,  for  enhancing  the  publication 
without  increasing  the  cost.  On  these 
you  might  vary  the  type  size;  use 
italics  or  bold  face;  set  the  material 
in  a  different  measure  from  the  rest 
of  the  copy;  use  well-designed  printer’s 
type  ornaments. 

Careful  planning;  maximum  use  of 
the  materials  on  hand;  originality  and 
freshness  in  color  and  design;  har¬ 
monious  choice  of  type  faces — all  these 
make  an  attractive  individual  maga¬ 
zine  without  involving  additional  cost 
or  unbalanced  budgets. 
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Selections  this  month  were  made  by 
the  staff  of  The  Murphy  Hi-Times, 
Murphy  High  School,  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Sehguh  Fables 
Harry  The  Hopper 

It  is  Spring.  In  the  broad,  spa¬ 
cious  lawns  of  Hughes,  little  Harry 
the  Grasshopper  plots  revenge, — re¬ 
venge  for  the  cruel  treatment  dealt 
him  year  after  year  by  Huzites.  They 
even  go  so  far  as  to  chase  him  from  his 
own  grassy  domains. 

One  day  some  studious  science  stu¬ 
dents  trapped  him  nibbling  on  some 
grass. 

Harry  the  Hopper’s  fortunes  began 
to  change.  He  was  dragged  into  the 
huge  halls  of  Hughes.  Here  he  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  a  science 
class.  In  Biology,  some  boy  with  big 
ears  poked  and  prodded  him.  Next  he 
was  examined  in  a  General  Science 
class  where  his  captors  led  him  on  to 
other  tortures. 

But  Harry  the  Hopper  wouldn’t 
give  in  and  only  chewed  vigorously  on 
his  wad  of  tobacco.  Little  did  he  real¬ 
ize  where  fate  was  taking  him  now. 

Suddenly  the  shout  "1:05”  and  the 
rush  to  lunch  began.  Harry  the  Hop¬ 
per  was  finally  alone  and  freedom 
beckoned.  He  dashed  into  a  strange 
place  known  as  a  Chemistry  class. 
With  a  deep  breath  he  jubilantly  cried 
"I’m  a  free  Grasshopper”.  At  that  he 
staggered  and  fell.  In  a  ghastly  voice 
he  said,  "This  place  sure  does  smell.” 
— By  Ray  Klein  and  Harold  Goldberg. 

The  Hughes  Gargoyle, 
Hughes  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1  i  1 

Old  Spring  Fever  Affects  Worms, 
2^ot  Suiters,  Farmers 

What  does  spring  mean?  To  an  old 
maid  this  year  it  means  her  golden  op¬ 
portunity.  To  the  bulb  it  is  time  to 
sprout.  To  the  worm  it  is  a  period  of 
doubt,  with  robins  and  all  flying  about. 
To  the  farmer  it’s  time  to  plant  corn. 
To  the  flapper  a  time  to  adorn.  To  the 
layman — income  tax  returns.  To  the 
victory  gardener  —  sunburns.  That’s 
what  spring  means. 

It  really  hits  you  no  matter  what  age 
or  denomination.  Of  course,  it  has  dif¬ 
ferent  reactions.  The  freshman,  when 
the  blessed  season  arrives,  decides  that 
school  is  a  little  boring  and  takes  the 
day  off  to  go  fishing.  The  sophomore 
is  a  little,  just  a  little,  too  dignified  for 
this,  so  he  just  sits  mooney-eyed  in 
school,  ignoring  lessons,  sharp  glances 
from  teacher,  and  practically  every¬ 
thing  except  that  he  wishes  he  had 
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enough  nerve  to  ask  the  cute  little  hep 
chick  across  the  aisle  for  a  date.  The 
junior  —  yes,  this  is  the  boy  or  girl 
whose  fancy  turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 
Last,  but  far  from  least,  we  have  the 
senior,  the  dignified  senior,  to  whom 
spring  brings  only  thoughts  of  gradu¬ 
ation,  the  long  awaited  event. 

i  i  i 

Missing  Heads  Found 
In  Search  By  Owners 

"Where  are  those  heads?” 

"You  mean  that  some  of  our  heads 
are  missing?” 

"Yes!” 

This  melodrama  takes  place  in  the 
Hi  Times  office  every  so  often.  Char¬ 
lotte  Zivitz  and  Wanna  Joyce  May, 
the  dramatis  personae  of  the  scene 
had  lost  their  "heads,”  it  seems. 

Perhaps  you’ve  heard  people  say 
that  they  would  lose  their  heads  if 
they  weren’t  glued  on  to  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  Well,  this  virtually  happened  to 
thees  two  editors. 

To  get  down  to  brass  tacks — if  you 
can  get  them — it  is  necessary  to  tell 
you  that  the  heads  mentioned  are  not 
human  heads  but  "heads”  to  news 
stories. 

Editor’s  note:  They  found  them. 
(The  heads.) 

i  i  i 

Catching  Spring  Fever,  Ozzie  Makes 
His  Victory  Garden — 

With  Sad  Results 

Well,  spring  is  on  its  way,  theoreti¬ 
cally  at  least,  and  it’s  almost  time  to 
dust  off  the  spade  and  hoe  again  and 
make  the  annual  attempt  at  a  victory 
garden.  And,  believe  me,  I  mean  at¬ 
tempt.  I’ll  never  forget  last  year! 

The  papers  and  magazines  were  full 
of  it — "Do  your  part.  Plan  your  vic- 
tory  garden  now.”  "It  is  the  duty  of 
every  patriotic  American  citizen  to — ” 
etc.,  etc.  Instructions  were  given  daily 
over  the  radio,  in  the  newspapers,  and 
through  other  various  channels.  Nat¬ 
urally,  I  was  all  enthusiasm  and  eager 
to  begin  a  garden  of  my  own. 

Meets  With  Opposition 

Upon  presenting  the  idea  to  my 
mother  I  was  met  with  the  blunt  query, 
"Where?”  My  reply,  "Why,  in  the 
old  flower  garden,  of  course,”  brought 
only  an  incredulous  laugh.  "How  on 
earth  do  you  expect  vegetables  to  grow 
there  when  even  the  simplest  flowers 
will  not?  Why,  it’s  nothing  but  a  bed 
of  sand!” 

But  I  protested  and  insisted  in  spite 
of  heavy  opposition  from  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  TTiey  all  seemed  to 


think  it  would  only  amount  to  a  lot  of 
wasted  energy.  I  was  amazed  at  their 
unpatriotic  attitudes,  but  kept  persist¬ 
ing  and  persisting  until  finally,  more 
to  shush  me  up  than  anything  else,  I 
think,  they  agreed  to  the  plan.  Of 
course,  it  was  on  one  condition  —  that 
they  have  absolutely  no  obligations  in 
the  matter. 

Began  Enthusiastically 

This  was  very  early  in  the  spring, 
but  I  was  anxious  to  get  started.  On 
the  first  Saturday  of  promising  weath¬ 
er  I  donned  my  overalls,  rolled  up  my 
sleeves,  gathered  together  my  newly- 
purchased  seeds,  and  began  spading 
up  the  old  "sand  bed.”  "Well,”  I 
thought,  "this  may  not  be  the  richest 
soil  in  the  world,  but  I’ll  use  a  lot  of 
fertilizer,  and  that’ll  fix  it  up.” 

Contrary  to  my  mother’s  expecta¬ 
tions,  my  enthusiasm  did  not  "disap¬ 
pear  as  soon  as  you  start  the  REAL 
work.”  I  slaved  from  dawn  till  dusk, 
taking  only  a  minimum  of  time  for 
meals.  Everyone,  including  my  family, 
was  amazed  at  my  beginning  so  early 
in  the  year.  Though  most  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  laughed,  I  could  discern  jealousy 
under  it  all — or  thought  I  could.  It 
was  not  until  later  that  I  realized  they 
thought  me  just  plain  crazy.  And  — 
well,  I  guess  I  was. 

Anyway,  I  nursed  my  garden  care¬ 
fully,  day  after  day  after  day.  My 
family  had  never  before  known  me  to 
possess  such  patience.  And  finally  one 
day  I  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of 
three  little  points  of  green  peeping  up 
out  of  the  soil.  Honestly,  I  almost 
felt  like  a  mother.  Certainly  I  cared 
for  those  shoots  as  if  they  were  babies. 
Gradually  more  and  more  appeared. 
With  these  to  encourage  me,  I  didn’t 
mind  the  labor  in  the  least. 

And  then  it  happened.  I  was  awak 
ened  one  morning  by  cold  feet  and 
shivering  bones.  Reaching  down  for 
another  blanket,  I  happened  to  glance 
out  the  window.  I  gasped.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  a  frost  so  heavy  it 
looked  like  snow.  When  my  astonish¬ 
ment  had  subsided,  I  jumped  from  my 
bed,  dressed  like  a  Jolly  Joe  fan,  and 
ran  outside.  I  hardly  dared  look  at 
my  garden — my  precious  victory  ga — 
I  looked;  my  worst  fears  were  realized. 
The  tender  green  blades  had  changed 
overnight  into  tiny  shriveled  ribbons. 

Well,  live  and  learn,  I  guess.  There 
is  nothing  quite  so  forceful  as  the 
trial  and  error  method.  But,  believe 
me.  I’ll  have  a  successful  victory  gar¬ 
den  this  year  or  die  in  the  attempt.  So 
long  now;  I’m  going  to  make  my  will. 

East  Highlights, 

East  High  School, 

Rockford,  Illinois 
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Meeting  the  Wartime  Challenge 

By  ERNEST  L.  BELL,  Editor,  and 

Andrew  McIntosh,  Assistant  Editor, 

Vermont  Academy  Life 
Saxtons  River,  W. 


For  almost  seventy  years,  Life 
has  represented  Vermont  Acad¬ 
emy  in  the  field  of  school  jour¬ 
nalism,  recording  the  school  develop¬ 
ment  from  a  struggling  Baptist  acad¬ 
emy  to  the  thriving  preparatory  school 
that  it  is  today.  As  the  character  of 
the  school  changed,  Life  evolved  too, 
from  the  rather  staidly  literary  organ 
of  the  old  Vermont  Academy  Pi  Beta 
Phi  Society  to  its  present,  more  wide¬ 
ly  informative  and  more  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  position.  Since  the  hundred- 
odd  boys  in  the  Academy  form  only 
a  fraction  of  Life’s  present  circula¬ 
tion,  the  magazine  staff  has  a  consid¬ 
erable  problem  in  diversifying  and 
treating  our  content  to  appeal  not  only 
to  the  student  body,  whom  Life  is 
pledged  to  represent,  but  to  the  other 
factions  who  subscribe  to  it.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  will  explain  and  interpret  this 
problem,  pointing  out  the  remedies 
and  treatment  we  have  given  this  and 
other  issues  connected  with  our  unique 
magazine. 

Life  has,  especially  in  its  more  recent 
history,  always  striven  to  throw  off  its 
restricting  traditions  of  literary  and 
stateliness  to  include  more  and  more 
informal  school  news  and  articles  of 
interest  to  our  student  readers.  The 
bulk  of  our  content  shifted  from  long, 
rather  dry  editorials  and  literary 
works  to  accounts  of  school  activities 
— sports,  campus  notes,  college  news, 
humor — of  direct  interest  to  students. 
(Alumni  notes  dated  back  to  the  very 
first  issue  of  Life,  but  grew  noticeably 
in  scope  and  importance  as  the  alumni 
body  grew,  and  more  subscribed  to  the 
magazine.) 

Our  present  Life  is  a  composite  of 
several  equally  important  categories 
of  content,  each  designed  to  attract  a 
portion  of  our  readers.  Probably  our 
most  important  division  is  school  news 
— a  record,  as  complete  as  possible 
with  data,  of  every  significant  event 
affecting  the  school  as  a  whole,  or  of 
interest  to  it,  such  as  social  events, 
visitors,  school  activities.  This  mate¬ 
rial  is  handled  variously:  with  social 
affairs  and  special  school  events,  we 
try  to  be  as  informal  and  colorful  as 
possible,  but  formal  or  general  news 
items — speakers,  trustees,  administra¬ 
tive  news — we  treat  in  conventional 
newspaper  journalistic  style. 


Sports  have  always  been  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  news  coverage, 
but  this  year,  even  more  than  before, 
we  have  glorified,  improved,  and  ex¬ 
panded  this  feature  so  vitally  popular 
with  the  student  body;  we  have  en¬ 
livened  our  sports  coverage  by  includ¬ 
ing  more  exciting  action  photos,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  chartographs.  Under  a 
very  athletic-minded  team  of  sports 
writers,  most  of  whom  actually  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  games  they  recorded, 
our  coverage  of  sports  this  year  has 
been  more  than  ever  in  a  professional 
manner. 

Our  literary  department,  cut  down 
considerably  from  its  overburdening 
dominance  of  early  Life’s,  is  still  very 
much  an  integral  and  indispensable 
part  of  our  magazine.  Almost  every 
issue  contains  as  much  creative  or 
critical  writing  as  sports  news,  or 
school  news,  but  this  year  much  of  this 
v/ork  is  in  the  form  of  regular  fea¬ 
tures.  Recently  we  have  begun  to 
foster  the  feature,  although  "Peep’s 
Diary’’,  in  which  informal  campus 
news  is  presented  with  a  humorous 
touch,  is  quite  old.  Our  regular  ar¬ 
ticles  on  jazz  and  swing,  originated 
last  year,  have  been  continued,  but 


with  them  have  come  "  A  Bender  in 
New  York’’,  a  colorful  guide  to  the 
city’s  best  attractions,  and  of  definite 
interest  to  travelled  students  here;  also 
"Yesteryear’’,  a  brief  review  of  the 
content  of  old  Life’s,  selected  to  give 
the  reader  an  interesting  picture  of  ac¬ 
tivities  and  interests  of  bygone  days 
here,  and  to  be  a  reminder  to  alumni 
of  their  life  at  the  Academy.  We  have 
glorified  the  feature  in  order  to  make 
Life  of  interest  and  enjoyment  even 
to  people  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  school. 

The  war  having  affected  such  a 
large  number  of  our  alumni,  giving 
them  many  positions  of  distinction  not 
only  in  the  armed  forces  but  also  in 
responsible  civilian  positions,  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  we  should  devote  more  words 
to  their  achievements  and  activities. 
Yet,  the  paper  shortage  seemed  to  for¬ 
bid  expanding  our  alumni  news,  until 
we  decided  to  reduce  our  type  face 
for  this  feature  from  twelve  point  to 
eight  point,  a  change  which  enabled 
us  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  page. 
Because  they  are  of  interest  to  every¬ 
one,  we  began  including  interesting 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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The  March  of  Books 

By  LAURENCE  R.  CAMPBELL 

News  Editor,  Wall  Street  Journal 
Pacific  Coast  Edition 


Air  lanes  as  well  as  airplanes  are 
used  in  fighting  World  War  II. 
This  fact  is  stressed  in  "The 
Axis  in  the  Air,”  Harold  Ettlinger’s 
able  analysis  of  German,  Italian,  and 
Japanese  radio  propaganda.  It  is  a 
book  which  adolescents  may  read  to 
their  profit,  for  the  Axis  war  of  words 
hits  them  too. 

Truth  makes  men  free.  Truth  dis¬ 
torted  makes  them  slaves.  Aware  of 
this.  Hitler  through  Goebbels,  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  insidious  propaganda  pro¬ 
gram  that  neglects  nothing.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  confuse,  deceive,  discourage, 
and  divide  the  enemies  of  the  Axis — 
and  sometimes  it  has  succeeded. 

How  is  this  done?  Ettlinger  draws 
upon  his  own  experience  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  and  upon  OWI  records  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  depth  to  which 
the  Axis  will  not  descend  in  this  war 
of  words.  And  since  truth  cannot  di¬ 
vide  the  United  Nations,  the  Axis  has 
resorted  to  lies  of  every  description. 

Ettlinger  deals  with  the  traitors — 
Lord  Haw  Haw  and  others,  the  phony 
freedom  stations,  the  internal  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the 
war  of  words.  He  shows  how  incon¬ 
sistent  and  contradictory  the  German 
broadcasts  are.  Those  who  read  this 
book — and  many  high  school  students 
should — will  be  more  alert — less  likely 
to  give  aid — unwittingly — to  the  Axis 
by  passing  on  rumors. 

Rumors?  Yes,  there  are  plenty  of 
them  in  wartime.  Many  are  planted 
by  the  Axis.  Student  journalists  will 
realize  on  reading  this  book  that  they 
must  be  sure  of  their  facts  whether 
they  are  producing  student  publica¬ 
tions  or  acting  as  citizens.  Thus,  they 
can  have  an  important  part  in  defeat¬ 
ing  the  Axis  on  the  airlanes. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  JEFFERSON  firmly  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  freedom  of  press 
all  his  life,  yet  he  bitterly  denounced 
the  newspapers  of  his  era.  This  para¬ 
dox  has  puzzled  and  confused  many 
students  of  journalism.  It  is  exam¬ 
ined  adequately  by  Frank  Luther 
Mott  in  "Jefferson  and  the  Press.” 

Ten  years  after  he  wrote  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  Thomas 
Jefferson  said,  "Our  liberty  depends 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  that 
cannot  be  limited  without  being  lost.” 
On  another  occasion  he  said,  "Where 
the  press  is  free,  and  every  man  able 


to  read,  all  is  safe.” 

Contrasting  these  statements  with 
some  of  Jefferson’s  comments  on  the 
press  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Professor  Mott  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  actually  Jefferson  was 
not  inconsistent.  Living  in  a  period 
of  bitter  partisanship,  he  dealt  with 
newspapers  which,  in  his  mind,  fell 
far  short  of  their  possibilities. 

Jefferson’s  relations  with  the  press 
were  usually  oblique.  Unlike  Hamil¬ 
ton,  he  preferred  to  give  aid  in  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  manner.  In  some  instances 
his  action  was  ill-advised,  but  in  other 
cases  he  assisted  men  who  made  names 
for  themselves — particularly  Samuel 
Harrison  Smith  of  the  National  In¬ 
telligencer  and  Thomas  Ritchie  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer. 

Professor  Mott’s  scholarly  essay — 
only  sixty-five  pages  long — is  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution.  He  concludes 
that  "Jefferson  stands  out  as  the  fore¬ 
most  exponent  in  history  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  free  press  in  any  system 
of  popular  or  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.”  Only  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Lafayette, 
"But  the  only  security  of  all,  is  in  a 
free  press.” 

*  *  * 

SOMEBODY  is  going  to  tell  the 
public  what  it  believes  about  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  What’s  more,  those  who 
invest  in  education  have  a  right  to  be 
informed  accurately,  completely,  regu¬ 
larly.  That’s  why  educational  public¬ 
ity  is  necessary  and  desirable.  That’s 
why  Benjamin  Fine’s  excellent  book 
entitled  "Educational  Publicity”  should 
be  read  by  administrators,  publication 
advisers,  and  others  who  help  to  pub¬ 
licize  any  educational  program. 

Written  by  the  education  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  this  practical 
book  is  based  upon  both  experience 
and  research.  Simply  and  convincingly 
the  author  presents  the  need  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  outlines  the  objectives, 
and  then  tells  just  what  to  do  to  make 
the  publicity  effective.  Publicity  re¬ 
leases,  staff  selection,  campaigns,  cen¬ 
sorship,  press  relations,  photographs, 
radio,  etc.,  are  among  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  with  definite  and  sound  sugges¬ 
tions. 

"Higher  standards  can  be  expected 
in  the  future,”  says  the  author.  "Edu¬ 
cational  publicists  will  strive  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  serious,  significant,  broader 


aspects  of  education  in  a  manner  that 
the  public  will  find  both  interesting 
and  instructive.”  Since  schools  soon 
will  face  the  critical  post-war  period, 
they  should  prepare  now  to  develop 
the  higher  standards  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  methods  so  well  described  in  this 
outstanding  book  in  the  field. 

*  ♦  * 

IF  you  don’t  like  history,  something 
is  wrong.  Perhaps  something’s 
wrong  with  you  or  with  history  text¬ 
books.  After  all,  history  is  just  yes¬ 
terday’s  news  and,  properly  presented, 
it  should  be  almost  as  interesting. 

To  make  it  interesting,  "News  of 
the  Nation”  deserts  typical  textbook 
style  to  present  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  it  might  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers  published  since 
the  discovery  of  Columbus. 

The  result:  an  intriguing  and  in¬ 
genious  book  which  fascinates  readers. 
Yes,  boys  and  girls  who  have  found 
standard  textbooks  dull — although 
they  are  better  these  days — will  be¬ 
come  enthusiastic  about  this  book.  It 
meets  a  real  need. 

Student  journalists,  however,  should 
be  cautioned.  They  should  not  accept 
the  authors’  product  as  good  journal¬ 
ism.  It  isn’t,  as  the  editorializing  and 
poor  headline  schedule  indicate,  but  it 
is  nonetheless  a  provocative  book 
*  *  >(■ 

PUBLISHERS  of  employee  publi¬ 
cations  and  student  publications 
have  much  in  common.  Both  have  a 
specialized  audience.  Both  have  simi¬ 
lar  problems  so  far  as  editorial  man¬ 
agement  and  mechanical  production 
are  concerned.  Evidence  of  all  this  is 
to  be  found  in  Garth  Bentley’s  "How 
to  Edit  an  Employee  Publication.” 

This  compact  and  practical  manual, 
as  the  title  indicates,  is  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  house  organ  editors.  How¬ 
ever,  much  of  the  information  and 
guidance  it  provides  should  be  help¬ 
ful  to  newspaper  staffs  and  their  ad¬ 
visers.  Indeed,  some  writers  have 
noted  that  the  student  newspaper  is, 
in  one  sense,  a  house  organ. 

To  be  sure,  some  chapters  deal 
with  the  function  of  the  employee  pub¬ 
lication  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
goodwill  between  the  employe  and  the 
employer.  At  the  same  time  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  news,  illustrations,  layouts, 
paper  buying,  production  processes, 
etc.,  present  much  material  of  value  to 
student  editors. 

Then,  too,  boys  and  girls  interested 
in  exploring  journalistic  vocations  will 
discover  that  the  newspaper  is  not  the 
only  field  of  interest.  Unquestionably 
this  book  should  be  considered  for  the 
staff  library.  The  "know-how”  of  em¬ 
ployee  publications  is,  after  all,  much 
like  that  of  student  publications. 
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How  We  Produce  a  Large  Paper  in  a  Small 
School  Without  a  Journalism  Class 

By  BROTHER  REMIGIUS  S.C. 

Adviser,  The  McGillian 
McGill  Institute,  Mobile  ,Ala. 


WE’RE  going  to  get  a  new  school 
— sometime  in  the  future.  But 
?.t  present  our  conditions  for 
working  are  far  from  ideal  in  every 
respect.  Our  school  is  crowded,  in  a 
downtown  area  with  no  yard  worth 
talking  about.  The  only  space  avail¬ 
able  is  a  small  room  which  is  already 
cramped  with  machines,  furniture  and 
cabinets.  We  don’t  have  a  class  for 
journalism  and  our  work  is  strictly  ex¬ 
tracurricular,  and  of  course,  no  credit. 
A  large  majority  of  the  staff  members 
have  some  after-school  jobs  or  else 
they  are  on  one  or  another  of  the 
school  ball  clubs.  Still  we  have  been 
able  to  produce  a  school  paper  of  fair¬ 
ly  high  quality — high  enough  to  have 
maint'^ined  "First”  rating  in  five  press 
associations  each  year  except  one. 

For  each  regular  issue  of  The  Mc¬ 
Gillian,  we  have  750  copies  printed 
and  there  are  only  260  boys  in  school. 
That  is  why  in  the  catalogue  we  are 
listed  as  producing  a  large  paper  in  a 
small  school.  For  special  and  gradua¬ 
tion  issues,  we  order  between  850  and 
a  thousand  copies. 

In  general,  this  is  the  way  we  do  it: 
staff  requirements  are  as  follows  — 
work  must  be  strictly  voluntary  and 
the  applicant  must  be  an  Honor  Stu¬ 
dent,  at  least  in  English.  Then  if  he  is 
not  known  to  me  personally,  he  must 
have  the  recommendation  of  his  home¬ 
room  teacher.  Following  that,  a  test  is 
given  covering  three  or  four  fields  of 
journalistic  writing — notes  for  a  news 
story,  a  feature  or  editorial  assignment 
and  a  sports  story.  The  purpose  of  this 
test  is  twofold:  (1)  in  case  we  do  not 
want  the  boy  and  still  do  not  want  to 
hurt  his  feelings,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
say  that  he  failed  his  test  and  then 
point  out  the  journalistic  mistakes  that 
he  made;  (2)  it  will  show  in  a  pretty 
accurate  manner  the  type  of  writing 
that  the  applicant  is  most  adapted  for 
as  well  as  to  show  his  vocabulary  in 
the  sports  field,  and  in  the  general 
writing  field  also. 

A  TER  the  embryonic  journalist  has 
been  accepted,  or  he  has  at  least 
passed  the  previously  mentioned  tests, 
the  next  thing  we  try  is  his  willingness 
for  work  by  giving  him  some  of  the 
more  menial  tasks,  like  checking  sta¬ 


tistics  or  other  various  jobs  and  er¬ 
rands  as  they  occur.  Also  he  is  given  a 
writing  assignment  after  a  few  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  what  news  is  and  how  to 
write  it:  the  five  W’s  and  the  inverted 
pyramid,  etc.,  that  must  come  in  news 
work.  Here  is  where  the  very  first  test 
shows  its  value.  If  he  shows  a  very 
definite  attitude  towards  sports,  fine, 
that  is  his  field;  if  he  is  one  of  those 
natural-born  feature  writers  (and  I’m 
5till  looking  for  one),  then  he  is  put 
to  work  making  his  reader  either  laugh 
or  cry;  for  the  others,  if  after  a  few 
trials,  they  show  that  they  cannot  learn 
how  to  write  a  news  article  and  don’t 
have  any  of  the  other  styles  of  writing 
to  fall  back  on,  then  they  gradually 
fall  away. 

Proof  of  our  system  is  in  the  results 
obtained.  Every  year  from  among  the 
nine  or  ten  who  started  out  as  fresh¬ 
men,  we  have  three  to  five  very  de¬ 
pendable  workers  at  the  head  of  the 
staff.  I  have  also  been  experimenting 
with  a  work  book  in  journalism  for 
two  years,  in  a  different  way  each  year 
and  I  believe  the  results  are  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  the  books, 
though  every  boy,  even  some  who 
make  the  Honor  Roll,  can’t  fill  them 
out  intelligently. 

I  admit  our  weakest  points  are  real¬ 
ly  interesting  feature  and  interviews, 
and  I  believe  the  basis  of  our  trouble 
is  the  lack  of  time  to  devote  to  the 
training  of  the  boys  in  the  proper  man¬ 
ner  of  conducting  a  good  interview, 
and  what  qualities  a  really  interesting 
feature  has.  We  lose  heavily  each  year 
in  association  score  books  on  New 
Writing,  but  I  don’t  mind  that  so 
much  since  it  is  a  distinctly  new  field 
of  writing  from  what  the  students  are 
taught  in  all  their  composition  work 
in  school,  while  interviews  and  fea¬ 
tures  and  even  editorials  conform  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  laws  of  writing  that  they 
are  taught  from  their  first  years  in 
school. 

N3W,  our  system  of  "make-up.” 

Each  staff  head  is  responsible  for 
a  page  of  assignments  for  the  coming 
issue  on  the  same  day  that  the  current 
issue  comes  out.  Of  course  his  page 
won’t  be  full  and  complete,  but  the 
regular  articles  and  features  that  are 


run  each  issue  can  be  assigned  and  the 
earliest  possible  deadline  is  set  so  that 
as  much  early  copy  as  possible  is  got¬ 
ten  in.  This  also  prevents  the  few  days 
of  lapse  of  interest  after  the  last  hur¬ 
ried  days  of  final  make-up,  proof-read¬ 
ing,  etc.  of  the  present  issue.  We  have 
a  half-hour  period  three  days  a  week 
exclusively  reserved  for  staff  work  and 
every  Wednesday  is  strictly  set  aside 
for  the  staff  heads  and  myself  to  plan 
for  a  specific  object,  to  check  articles 
in  and  out,  why  others  are  not  in  and 
to  arrange  miniature  dummies. 

These  dummy  sheets  are  a  big  help 
in  planning  out  a  whole  issue  long  be¬ 
fore  a  single  galley  proof  comes  back 
from  the  printer.  And  since  we  know 
the  size  and  type  of  heads  for  each 
article  long  in  advance  from  these 
dummies,  the  heads  can  be  written  as 
the  articles  come  in  and  are  being 
readied  for  the  linotypist.  When  the 
galley  strips  are  numbered  and  head¬ 
line  proofs  returned,  then  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  paste  up  a  life-sized 
dummy  for  the  composing  man. 

Basing  my  action  on  a  statement 
I  read  last  year  in  either  the  Scho¬ 
lastic  Editor  or  the  School  Press  Re¬ 
view,  that  ads  in  a  school  paper  selling 
for  less  than  per  column  inch  were 
too  cheap,  I  took  the  traditional  bull 
by  the  equally  traditional  horns  and 
notified  our  regular  advertisers  that 
"due  to  war  conditions”  and  a  lot  of 
other  reasons,  we  were  obliged  to  raise 
our  advertising  rates  from  75c  per  col¬ 
umn  inch  to  ^1,  and  instead  of  a  kill¬ 
ing  discount,  we  could  offer 

only  the  customary  2'r  trade  discount. 
There  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  advertisers,  and  this  is  now  the 
first  year  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
keep  our  books  with  black  ink.  In  fact 
we  have  made  enough  extra  to  allow 
for  an  expensive  trip  up  here  all  the 
way  from  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the 
shores  of  Mobile  Bay.  But  don’t  mis¬ 
take  me — we  had  to  use  other  schemes 
of  gathering  cash  than  just  increasing 
our  advertising  rates.  The  staff  spon¬ 
sored  three  dances  which  entailed  no 
cost  and  no  overhead,  with  an  average 
income  of  ^50  per  dance. 

Staff  and  student  photography  has 
been  a  saving  as  well  as  a  money  mak- 
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ing  project.  During  the  summer  a  year 
ago  I  equipped  a  darkroom  in  the 
basement  of  the  school  at  the  cost 
merely  of  the  enlarger,  the  paper  and 
chemicals  and  few  porcelain  trays.  A 
clock  and  other  items  were  added 
gradually;  and  sales  started  immedi¬ 
ately.  A  good  enlargement  selling  at 
about  half  the  local  market  price  is  at¬ 
tractive,  and  all  the  school  athletes  like 
to  see  their  pictures  enlarged.  One 
negative  almost  paid  the  initial  cost. 
Class  pictures  are  another  way  of  fi¬ 
nancing  the  photo  shop,  and  they  sell 
almost  one  hundred  per  cent. 

E  DETERMINED  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  every  student’s 
name  in  the  paper  at  least  once  during 
the  school  year,  and  we  were  so  confi¬ 
dent  of  our  success  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  current  school  year,  we  of¬ 
fered  to  any  boy  in  school  in  May 
whose  name  did  not  appear  at  least 
once  in  the  columns  of  The  McGillian. 
Well,  we’re  not  going  to  pay  out  any 
dollar  bills,  I  can  assure  you;  but  next 
year ,  I  believe  our  offer  will  be  a 
"charge”  of  ^1,  since  the  boy  did  noth¬ 
ing  during  the  year  worth  mentioning. 

Along  this  line,  and  also  to  find 
some  very  interesting  feature  material, 
we  mimeographed  and  circulated  to 
every  student  during  a  homeroom  pe¬ 
riod  an  "interview  card”  containing 
various  questions,  each  designed  to 
cover  a  certain  group  of  students  who 
would  otherwise  be  omitted — sports, 
studies,  place  and  date  of  birth,  likes 
and  dislikes,  (sandwiches,  shows, 
books,  actors  and  actresses,  studies, 
etc.),  club  activities.  War  Bond  pur¬ 
chases,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  acord- 
ing  to  the  information  and  articles  de¬ 
sired. 

And  now  to  a  pet  scheme,  devised 
from  a  similar  system  published  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  in  the  Scholastic  Editor. 
Our  system  of  Honor  Points.  Our 
award  scheme  is  standardized  in  this 
manner — first  award  is  a  chenille  letter 
M  in  school  colors  with  a  quill  cross¬ 
ing  it.  Second  award  is  a  small  sterling 
quill  pin  with  the  first  award  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite,  and  the  final  award  is  a  spe¬ 
cially  designed  gold  and  enamel  pin, 
about  the  size  of  fraternity  pins,  with 
the  letter  as  a  prerequisite.  In  this  way 
a  boy  knows  toward  what  award  he  is 
aiming,  and  from  his  Honor  Points, 
he  knows  how  he  stands  toward  de¬ 
serving  it.  The  system  of  points  is  list¬ 
ed  according  to  the  staff  work  the  boy 
performs.  Points  are  awarded  for 
everything  the  staff  member  does, 
from  writing  and  editing  to  running 
errands.  The  boys  list  their  own  points 
subject  to  a  check-over  by  myself,  and 
deductions  for  late  or  sloven  work,  for 
too  many  errors  or  mistakes  not  cor¬ 


rected. 

As  a  result  of  this  entire  system  of 
staff  training,  we  have  a  very  peppy 
staff,  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  but 
actually  knowing  a  minimum  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  typography.  Throughout 
our  history,  none  of  our  former  re¬ 
porters  or  editors  have  made  news 
work  their  livelihood — it  is  an  outlet 
for  student  activity  and  expression  for 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  incap¬ 
able  of  sharing  in  the  school’s  extra¬ 
curricular  program. 

Presented  at  a  sectional  meeting  dur¬ 
ing  twentieth  Annual  Convention,  CSPA. 
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(Continued  from  Page  11) 

letters,  or  excerpts  from  letters  of 
alumni  to  the  school,  thus  giving  a 
more  vivid  picture  of  alumni  in 
service. 

WE  have  tried  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  catering  to  many  groups 
of  readers,  of  different  interests,  by 
selecting,  and  treating  all  categories  of 
material  to  appeal  to  several  factions 
at  the  same  time.  How  the  divisions 
and  apportions  of  material  work  out 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion. 

In  the  belief  that  our  magazine 
could  become  more  generally  appeal¬ 
ing  by  revitalizing  its  appearance,  as 
well  as  its  content,  we  set  about  this 
year  to  bring  Life  up  to  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  present  day  standards  of  schol¬ 
astic  publications  that  we  could  find. 
Life’s  cover  was  redesigned  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  much  larger  picture,  "bleed- 
off”,  we  utilized  more  and  more  boxes, 
engaging  heads,  and  subheads,  more 
photos  of  school  life  and  notables,  to 
decrease  the  monotony  of  unbroken 
pages,  to  encourage  reading,  and  to 
increase  readability.  The  use  of  all 
available  space  as  well  as  utilizing 
smaller  face  type  and  dropping  our 
running  heads  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  has  enabled  us  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  our  regular  pages  by  fifty 
per  cent  without  reducing  readability. 
Thus  we  have  been  able  to  cooperate 
with  the  government  in  conserving 
paper  without  noticeably  limiting  our 
magazine  content  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  our  circulation. 

By  planning  our  budget  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  by  starting  our  business  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  summer  months,  we 
have  been  able  to  more  than  double 
our  financial  resources  during  the  past 
year.  Consequently,  we  have  been  able 
to  increase  our  circulation  which  now 
averages  about  a  thousand  copies  per 
issue,  despite  the  present  restrictions 
on  paper.  In  addition  to  our  regular 
subscription  list  the  school  office  main¬ 


tains  a  mailing  list  of  outstanding 
alumni,  trustees,  friends  of  the  school, 
and  prospective  students  to  whom 
they  send  copies  of  each  issue.  The 
bulk  of  our  finances  comes  from  our 
advertising,  followed,  respectively  in 
order  of  importance,  by  subscriptions, 
and  contributions  from  a  few  inter¬ 
ested  parties. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  campaign  of 
subscription  requests  made  to 
parents  of  students,  former  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  alumni,  has  paid  big  divi¬ 
dends — visible  in  our  subscription  rec¬ 
ords.  Our  policy  of  sending  copies  of 
each  issue  to  recent  alumni,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  are  in  the  service,  even 
though  they  are  not  subscribers,  has 
more  than  paid  for  itself  in  the  new 
subscribers  added  after  each  issue. 

This  year,  despite  its  discouraging 
outlook  of  paper  shortages,  depleted 
subscription  lists,  printing  problems, 
and  more  alumni  news,  has  proved  to 
us  a  challenge  to  reorganize  and  revise 
our  magazine.  We  feel  that  we  have 
recreated  Life  embodying  into  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  most  of  the  improvements  we 
had  conceived  and  worked  for.  We 
hope  that  this  review  of  a  school  pub¬ 
lication’s  renaissance  in  wartime  will 
have  proved  interesting  and  encourag¬ 
ing  to  other  such  publications  strug¬ 
gling  with  like  problems,  or  as  deep 
an  issue  as  their  policy  and  perspec¬ 
tive.  We  have  found  that  the  only  way 
for  a  school  magazine  to  be  appealing 
to  the  different  factions  of  readers, 
varying  in  interests  and  tastes,  is  not 
to  attempt  to  please  all  with  every 
article,  but  to  direct  some  definite  lit¬ 
erary  works  to  each  faction. 


Exchanges  are  too  often  pigeon¬ 
holed  in  the  newspaper  office  where 
they  soon  accumulate  and  are  even¬ 
tually  chucked  in  the  waste  basket.  But 
papers  coming  to  The  Quill  of  Mt. 
Saint  Joseph  High  School,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  are  put  in  the  activities  office 
where  interested  students  can  read 
them  at  will. 


The  Western  Michigan  Herald  car¬ 
ries  a  constructive  editorial  on  stu¬ 
dent  elections.  Criticizing  a  former 
nominations  meeting  in  which  very  lit¬ 
tle  enthusiasm  was  shown,  the  editors 
pointed  to  the  progress  and  interest 
shown  in  a  forthcoming  election.  They 
said,  in  part:  "In  this  time  of  war  it 
should  mean  even  more  to  us  to  have 
the  right  to  choose  our  own  leaders. 
And  in  times  when  the  question  of 
governments  is  foremost,  we  should 
want  to  prove  that  we  can  make  de¬ 
mocracy  work  and  work  wisely.” 
(Western  Michigan  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.) 
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School  Publication  Encourages 
Growth  of  American  Ideals 

By  MRS.  JOSEPHINE  T.  HALBIG 

Adviser,  Keamy  Observer 
Kearny  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IN  RECENT  years,  the  trend  of  ed¬ 
ucation  has  gradually  shifted  to  a 
program  which  is  based  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child  and  his  needs, 
rather  than  on  the  teaching  of  a  sub¬ 
ject.  The  aims  of  present  day  educa¬ 
tion  are:  1.  to  teach  the  child  to  associ¬ 
ate  with  others;  2.  to  help  him  to  ap¬ 
preciate  a  good  life;  3.  to  prepare  him 
to  meet  any  situation  successfully; 
4.  to  teach  him  the  worthy  use  of  lei¬ 
sure;  6.  to  develop  him  to  be  a  trained 
and  intelligent  worker  for  the  future; 
6.  to  develop  good  citizenship.  In  or¬ 
der  to  learn  to  live  with  others,  and 
work  peaceably  with  them,  he  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  contribute,  in  some 
way,  to  the  work  produced  by  a  group. 

All  of  us  like  to  see  ourselves  in 
print.  It  is  a  part  of  human  nature  to 
enjoy  seeing  the  results  of  work,  and 
children  are  tremendously  human. 
The  school  newspaper  is  one  medium 
of  expression,  which  not  only  allows 
the  child  to  develop  his  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  words,  but  also  forces 
him  to  realize  the  necessity  for  good 
social  behavior.  He  cannot  get  news 
unle's  he  can  associate  with  his  school¬ 
mates  easily,  so  he  is  developing  the 
habit  of  cooperation. 

HEN  he  is  assigned  to  do  a  defi¬ 
nite  piece  of  work  for  the  publi¬ 
cation,  he  has  to  meet  various  situa¬ 
tions,  to  which  he  must  become  adapt¬ 
ed  quickly,  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  his 
assignment. 

In  trying  to  make  certain  of  the 
worthiness  of  the  material,  he  acquires 
and  develops  a  sense  of  discrimination 
between  good  and  bad,  not  only  in  his 
writing,  but  also  in  his  relations  with 
other  members  of  the  newspaper  staff. 
He  becomes  able  to  accept  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  others,  and  learns  to  offer 
constructive  criticisms  himself.  His 
creative  ability  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  expand  under  the  incentive  of  see¬ 
ing  tangible  results  of  his  efforts. 
When  he  writes  a  good  story  for  the 
school  newspaper,  and  sees  his  story 
in  print,  he  gains  a  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  his  achievement.  By  comparing 
his  own  work  with  that  of  others,  he 
begins  to  realize  the  fact  that  his  con¬ 
tribution  helps,  or  hinders,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  group.  In  striving,  then, 
to  keep  those  group  standards  high, 
he  becomes  conscious  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  group.  This  tends  to  make 


for  progress  in  that  he  becomes  less 
self-centered,  and  more  interested  in 
the  other  workers. 

The  school  publication,  by  develop¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  writing,  and  an  even 
greater  interest  in  reading,  gradually 
molds  the  child’s  desires  until  he  has 
learned  an  excellent  way  to  use  what¬ 
ever  leisure  he  may  have.  He  already 
has  a  "collecting”  instinct.  Now  he 
turns  it  into  a  worthy  channel  by  col¬ 
lecting  the  articles  written  by  "other 
journalists”,  with  whom  he  has  be¬ 
come  associated  in  his  own  mind.  In 
the  collection  and  sorting  of  these  arti¬ 
cles,  Ke  becomes  conscious  of  their 
content,  and  soon  acquires  a  working 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  around 
him,  in  his  school,  his  community,  his 
country,  and  ultimately,  in,  the  world. 
His  sense  of  good  citizenship  has, 
therefore,  begun  its  growth. 

Eventually  the  school  news¬ 
paper  reaches  the  outside  world. 
Other  schools,  with  whom  the  publica¬ 
tion  is  exchanged,  read  it.  The  child 
takes  it  home,  and  his  parents  voice 
their  satisfaction.  His  friends  express 
their  opinions.  Thus  he  comes  to  an 
understanding  of  the  fact  that,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  member  of  the  newspaper 
staff,  and  because  the  publication  has 
received  some  measure  of  favorable 
criticism,  he  is  in  part  responsible  for 
its  production,  and  therefore,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  part  of  the  praise.  Praise 
stimulates  further  cooperative  effort, 
so  we  find  the  child  developing  from 
an  individual  into  a  hard-working,  in¬ 
telligent  citizen. 

The  school  newspaper  must,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  be  the  work  of  the  children.  It 
cannot  reflect  the  child  mind  and 
thought  processes  otherwise.  It  offers 
an  enticing  avenue  to  acquiring  praise, 
than  which  there  is  no  greatter  incen¬ 
tive,  a  stimulant  to  creative  effort,  and 
a  perfect  means  both  of  self-expres¬ 
sion  and  of  group  cooperation. 

The  school  publication  will  become 
an  important  means  of  making  useful 
citizens  of  all  children — those  of  slow¬ 
er  mental  ability  as  well  as  those  who 
are  superior  in  intelligence,  by  permit¬ 
ting  each  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of 
his  own  ability.  Those  who  are  inher¬ 
ently  leaders  will  be  molded  into  good 
leaders,  while  those  who  cannot  be 
leaders  will  become  hard-working, 
honest,  cooperative  citizzens,  proud  of 


the  extent  of  their  cooperation,  a  vital 
part  of  the  future  of  our  American 
democracy.  Honesty,  consideration, 
courage  and  cooperation  are  all  ideals 
of  our  American  life,  and  the  school 
publication  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
development  of  their  growth  in  the 
lives  of  our  future  American  citizens, 
by  emphasizing  their  importance  dur¬ 
ing  the  child’s  formative  years  in 
school. 


Advertising  Copy 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

be  printed,  and  the  form  followed 
should  be  like  that  of  a  newspaper  — 
or  copied  after  successfully  used  forms 
of  other  schools. 

All  contracts  should  be  written  in 
duplicate,  the  original  copy  being  re¬ 
tained  by  the  advertiser  and  the  car¬ 
bon  by  the  business  office  of  the  school 
paper.  It  may  even  be  wise  to  prepare 
all  contracts  in  triplicate,  one  going  to 
the  advertising  manager  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  advertiser,  and  the  third  to 
the  staff  bookkeeper  or  financial  man¬ 
ager,  so  that  the  advertiser  may  be 
properly  billed. 

SUCH  experience  on  a  school  paper 
is  invaluable  to  any  boy  or  girl. 
Sooner  or  later  many  of  them  may 
have  to  enter  the  business  world,  and 
having  experience  in  meeting  business 
people  on  a  business  level,  handling 
funds  that  insure  the  financial  success 
of  a  business  venture,  and  successfully 
meeting  sales  resistance  arguments, 
may  be  of  great  help  in  later  life. 
Many  a  high  school  student  who  made 
good  on  a  school  peper  continues  his 
success  on  a  newspaper  or  with  an  ad¬ 
vertising  firm,  and  copy  writers  for 
school  ads  find  their  work  an  entree 
into  a  career.  Many  school  ads,  of 
course,  are  prepared  by  copy  writers 
on  the  business  firms  doing  the  adver¬ 
tising,  but  where  student  copy  writing 
help  is  obtained,  and  where  such  copy 
proves  successful,  it  may  be  the  first 
wedge  in  a  future  career. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  ESSPA, 
official  publication  of  Empire  State 
School  Press  Association. 


"Crosby  the  King” — an  article  in  the 
Colls  High  News.  In  a  poll  recently 
conducted  at  the  Collingswood,  N.  J., 
school,  Bing  received  622  tallies,  his  op¬ 
ponent,  Frank  Sinatra,  151  But  Sin¬ 
atra’s  the  source  of  many  feature  ar¬ 
ticles  and  in  one  paper  he  even  makes 
the  editorial  column.  The  writer,  in  a 
glee  club  drive  article,  points  out  that 
if  you  think  the  boy  sitting  next  to  you 
might  have  a  voice  like  Frank  Sinatra’s 
you  had  better  coax  him  to  try  out  for 
the  glee  club. 


May,  1944 
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Endicott,  N.  Y.,  Schools  Back 
Boys  on  Fighting  Fronts 


ENDICOTT,  New  York,  has  seen 
hundreds  of  its  vigorous  young 
men  go  forth  to  serve  the  nation.  But 
it  has  at  home  a  vigorous  young  army, 
too.  Its  school  population,  number¬ 
ing  5275,  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
record  on  the  home  front. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  sav¬ 
ings  program,  the  schools  have  pur¬ 
chased  enough  bonds  and  stamps  to 
"buy”  eight  Airacobras  through  the 
Bell  Aircraft  Corporation  in  Niagara 
Falls,  at  ^75,000  each,  and  a  ninth  is 
already  more  than  half  paid  for.  Total 
sales  amount  to  more  than  ^636,000. 

During  the  Fourth  War  Loan  drive, 
intensive  campaigns  were  conducted 
in  the  four  elementary  schools,  the 
two  junior  high  schools,  and  the  sen¬ 
ior  high  school.  The  latter  led  the 
rest,  rolling  up  a  score  of  over  ^47,000 
in  cash  bond  sales.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Junior  High  School  reported  over 
^45,000  while  the  per  capita  sale  in 
the  Broad  Street  Elementary  School 
was  ^49.90. 

School  magazines  did  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  drive.  In  the  Henry  B.  En- 
dicott  Junior  High  School,  the  staff 
of  their  publication,  the  H.B.E.  Crier, 
took  over  the  entire  task.  This  group 


the  etcher  before  Pearl  Harbor  and 
were  able  to  secure  some  aluminum 
sheets.  The  etcher  illustrated  here 
was  gas-welded  from  aviation  sheets. 
A  paddle  wheel  driven  by  a  1/6  h.p. 
motor  sprays  a  ten  per  cent  nitric  acid 
solution  against  the  zinc  plate  with 
amazing  efficiency  when  contrasted 
with  the  tray  method.  All  line  work 
receives  five  "bites”,  or  separate 
etches,  to  reach  the  necessary  print¬ 
ing  depth. 

The  plates  are  powdered  and 
"burned  in”  over  an  old  gas  plate 
rescued  from  the  scrap  metal  drive.  A 
plate  cooler  consists  of  a  burlap-cov¬ 
ered  wooden  roller  suspended  in  a 
tray  of  cold  water.  Simple,  but  suf¬ 
ficient. 

FTER  the  plate  is  etched  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  unwanted 
metal  from  large  areas  to  avoid  "off¬ 
set”,  and  also  to  cut  individual  en¬ 
gravings  from  the  zinc  "flat.”  The 
machine  that  performs  these  simple 
operations  is  called  a  router.  Prices 
of  these  commercial  routers  run  into 


alone,  numbering  thirty-four,  pur¬ 
chased  or  sold  ^5,000  worth  of  bonds. 
Their  top  salesman  turned  in  ^2,325. 
Besides  this,  they  earned  through  bake 
sales,  sale  of  novelty  pins,  and  an  aft¬ 
er-school  dance,  enough  to  purchase 
one  bond  for  their  organization  and 
to  begin  another. 

Furthermore,  they  supplied  the 
stimuli  for  the  rest  of  the  school, 
checked  applications,  secured  pledges, 
and  put  on  two  assembly  pep  pro¬ 
grams.  Appearing  on  one  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  were  four  students  with  real  ex¬ 
periences  to  relate.  One  American 
boy  was  actually  living  at  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  when  the  attack  occurred;  one 
Chinese  lad  was  sent  away  from  China 
when  Jap  bombings  first  began;  a 
third  is  a  French  refugee  from  Dun- 
erque;  and  the  fourth  a  local  boy  who 
attended  the  christening  of  one  of  the 
Airacobras. 

Airacobras  bought  by  Endicott  stu¬ 
dents  and  christened  by  them  are  now 
in  combat  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Russia. 
So  great  is  the  spirit  of  these  "fighting 
voimgsters”  that  they  are  laying  plans 
for  the  Fifth  Loan,  and  they’ll  keep 
on  buving  and  selling  until  Freedom 
walks  the  earth  again. 


astronomical  figures.  We  had  to  take 
time  out  to  build  a  router.  The  router 
shown  in  the  illustration  is  a  copy  of 
the  radial  type  used  in  industry.  It  is 
made  principally  of  "boiler  plate”  and 
is  powered  by  a  1  '4  h.p.  washing  ma¬ 
chine  motor.  Depth  of  cut  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  foot  pedal.  The  router 
bit  easilv  cuts  the  engravings  out  of 
the  "flat”  after  they  have  been  routed. 

The  individual  eaching,  or  "cut”,  is 
now  attached  to  a  block  of  wood  of 
the  proper  height  with  a  rubberized 
cement  and  is  ready  for  the  printing 
press.  The  actual  engraving  process 
requires  from  two  to  three  hours  for 
all  operations,  but  a  number  of  cuts 
may  be  printed  and  etched  at  one 
time. 

Results:  For  an  expenditure  of  less 
than  ^50,  our  school  is  equipped  with 
a  photo-engraving  plant  capable  of 
turning  out  first  class  line  engravings. 
There  is  a  very  high  degree  of  co¬ 
ordination  between  our  art  and  print¬ 
ing  departments  since  this  activity  so 
splendidly  bridges  the  gap.  Our  school 


magazine  is  limited  by  space  rather 
than  expense  as  to  the  use  of  illus¬ 
trations  in  its  pages.  Of  greater  im¬ 
portance  is  the  inspiration  our  boys 
receive  to  delve  into  the  mysteries  of 
this  most  complicated  and  interesting 
"trade.” 


In  Service 


J.  W.  Beattie 


J.  W.  Beattie,  former  president  of 
the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  .Advis¬ 
ers  Association  and  long  and  active 
figure  in  CSPA  activities,  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

Asked  about  the  part  school  publica¬ 
tions  are  playing  in  the  war  effort. 
Sergeant  Beattie  commented:  "I  be¬ 
lieve  more  strongly  than  ever,  that 
more  good  can  be  accomplished  by 
continuing  them  than  in  any  other 
way.  So  I  repeat  what  I’ve  often  said, 
both  as  a  civilian  and  as  a  soldier: 

'Keep  Publishing’.” 

Sergeant  Beattie  had  been  an  ad¬ 
viser  thirteen  years  before  he  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  army.  All  of  his  work 
was  on  The  Mirror  at  Stephen  S.  Pal¬ 
mer  High  School,  Palmerton,  Pa. 

Recalling  his  days  at  Palmer  High, 
he  says: 

"The  most  pleasant  memories  in  my 
association  with  staff  members  have 
been  those  associated  with  the  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  been 
engendered  through  work  on  the 
school  publication  ” 

"If  school  editors  were  to  pool  their 
ideas  about  the  post-war  world,  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  indicate  a  keen  desire 
to  have  peace  with  security.  They 
look  forward,  I  believe,  to  increased 
opportunities  for  youth  in  making 
their  community  and  nation  conscious 
of  a  share  in  shaping  a  better  life — 
based,  no  doubt,  on  the  famous  Free¬ 
doms.” 


Photo-Engraving 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
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New  Printing 

CSPA  STYLE  BOOK 


The  Netv .... 

PRIMER  for 
Duplicated  Publications 


More  than  15,000  of  these  useful  booklets 
have  been  sold  to  date. 

A  new  printing  is  off  the  press. 

Packed  with  valuable  information  and  of 
'  convenient  size  for  pocket  or  handbag,  the 
i  STYLE  BOOK  is  almost  as  necessary  as  a 
pencil - and  just  about  as  handy  to  use. 

Fifteen  cents  to  members 
Twenty-five  cents  to  others 

On  sale  at  Convention 


...  is  meeting  the  demand  for  a  satisfactory 
guide  to  publishing  the  duplicated  newspaper 
or  magazine. 


. . .  includes  the  CSPA  Newspaper  and  Maga¬ 
zine  analytical  score  sheets  and  a  check-list  of 
common  errors. 


36  pages,  8V^  x  11  inches,  stapled  cover  of 
heavy  stock 

35c  to  Members;  Others,  50c 
Order  from  CSPA 


If  Yours  Is  a  Magazine 
You  Will  Need 

The  Primer  of  School  Magazine  Technique 

by  JOHN  J.  SCOWCROFT 

.  .  .  Outlines  the  basic  principles  governing  the  writing,  publishing,  and  management  of  a  student  magazine. 

.  .  .  Serves  as  an  explanation  of  the  items  on  which  this  type  of  publication  is  judged  in  the  annual  rating 
conducted  by  the  Association. 

.  .  .  Includes  the  Official  Rating  Sheets. 

Thirty-five  Cents  to  Members — Fifty  Cents  to  Non-Members 

Order  from 

THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOLASTIC  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


202  Fayerweather  Hall,  Columbia  University 


New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


We  Invite  You  to  Enter 


The 

TENTH 


Annual  Yearbook 
Critique  and  Contest 

Because 

We  believe  you  want  to  keep  abreast  with  tlie 
leaders  in  the  yearbook  field  and  take  advantage 
of  a  detailed  analysis  of  your  book  by  experts. 

*  twenty  classifications  with  numerous  sub-divisions 
permit  recognition  of  speirial  groups; 

*  every  publication  in  tfie  CSPA  Contest  must  enter 
its  classification  and  receive  a  rating; 

*  every  phase  of  the  publication  is  considered  in  the 
rating  and  judged  accorwng  to  its  merits; 

*  entries  are  rated  by  advisers  thoroughly  familiar 
with  their  fields; 

*  the  viewpoint  is  that  the  publication  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  project  and  must  pe  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
the  teacher; 

*  we  have  grown  from  179  publication-members  (1923) 
in  steady  annual  incremeiits  on  the  basis  of  annual  in¬ 
vitations  to  the  leading  advisers  and  publications 
throughout  the  country; 

*  this  is  a  cooperative  venture  in  which  the  standards 
are  those  set  by  the  publications  themselves  and  where 
each  adviser  is  invited  tq  contribute  something  to  the 
progressive  steps  now  beiifg  made  toward  better  student 
publications. 

Deadline 

All  yearbooks  and  classbooks  together  with 
entry  form  and  fee  must  be  in  CSPA  office  by 
Saturday,  July  1,  1944.  No  late  entries  permitted. 

Write  For  Announcement  and  Entry  Form 

THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOLASTIC  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

CHARLES  F.  TROXELL,  Acring  Director 

Columbia  University  —  —  —  —  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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